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School  restructuring  has  been  at  the  top  of 
the  educational  agenda  in  Ontario  for  the 
past  several  years.  School  boards,  adminis- 
trators, and  teachers  are  faced  with  the  com- 
plex challenge  of  reducing  their  budgets 
and  implementing  new  educational  policies 
at  the  same  time. 

For  the  first  time.  Orbit  is  addressing  the 
problems  of  restructuring  the  educational 
system  from  the  inside.  In  this  current  issue, 
the  majority  of  the  contributors  are  practi- 
tioners from  school  boards.  The  extensive 
array  of  articles  covers  organizational 
change  and  related  structural  and  human 
issues  for  schools.  A special  focus  is  how  to 
develop  a collaborative  planning  and  imple- 
mentation process  in  school  change. 

The  context  of  this  issue  is  broadened  to 
include  several  geographical  regions  of 
Ontario  outside  Metro  Toronto.  OISE  Field 
Centres  have  provided  provincial  leadership 
in  these  implementation  projects  and  their 
work  is  well  represented  in  this  issue  of 
Orbit.  Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Dr. 
Hannay  for  her  dedication  in  producing  this 
practitioner-based  issue. 

Angela  Hildyard 
Director 
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RESTRUCTURING  ONTARIO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Introduction 


One  of  the  attributes  of  Orbit  is 
that  it  provides  a venue  for 
Ontario  educators  to  talk  to  one 
another  — to  share  insights,  problems, 
and  solutions.  This  issue  on  the  Restruc- 
turing of  Ontario  Secondary  Schools: 
Collaborative  Models  for  Change  pro- 
vides a forum  for  such  dialogue.  As 
Guest  Editor,  I wanted  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  school  educators 
to  share  what  they  are  learning  about  the 
processes  of  secondary  school  change.  I 
asked  authors  to  write  about  their  experi- 
ences, both  the  successes  and  failures,  so 
that  we  might  facilitate  discussion.  I 
believe  that  by  fostering  such  dialogue 
we  will  be  better  able  to  create  environ- 
ments where  change  can  occur. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  are  grounded 
in  the  real  life  experiences  of  schools 
and,  consequently,  can  enrich  our  collec- 
tive understanding  of  the  complex  pro- 
cesses involved  in  secondary  school 
change.  We  hear  from  teachers,  princi- 
pals, department  heads,  elected  OSSTF 
officials,  superintendents,  consultants, 
and  a director  of  education.  We  also  hear 
from  professionals,  mainly  from  the 
OISE  Field  Centres,  people  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  working  with  and 
learning  from  the  experiences  of  schools. 

Several  themes  arise  from  the  articles 
in  this  issue,  and  these  themes  are  evi- 
dent in  schools  across  Ontario.  A major 
theme  is  the  scope  of  the  changes  being 
demanded  and  the  complexity  of  the 
change  process  being  experienced  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Peter  Angelini,  Ben- 
jamin Levin  (our  one  contributor  from 
out  of  province),  and  Paul  Belanger  all 
paint  a picture  of  the  societal  changes 
that  are  driving  the  change  agenda  in  our 
secondary  schools.  In  my  article,  I sug- 
gest that  these  changes  require  a recul- 


LYNNE  HANNAY 

Associate  Professor  and  Head,  OISE 
Midwestern  Field  Centre 

GUEST  EDITOR 


turalization  of  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. Certainly,  the  complexity  of  the 
changes  being  experienced  is  a continual 
theme  in  all  articles  and  especially  in  the 
article  by  Ron  Wideman.  The  interview 
with  Ken  Leithwood,  perhaps,  best  sums 
up  the  changes  apparent  in  secondary 
schools  which  are  beginning  to  move. 
His  research  suggests  that  the  scope  of 
the  restructuring  effort  requires  that  sec- 
ondary schools  become  learning  organi- 
zations which  build  the  internal  capacity 
for  change. 

A second  theme  is  the  need  for 
increased  collaboration  as  a new  modus 
operandi  in  secondary  schools.  We  see 
the  need  for  a collaborative  approach  at 
the  systems  level  with  the  articles  from 
the  Northumberland-Clarington  Board  by 
Lynda  Booker,  Bruce  Brydges,  Joseph 
Hubbard,  and  Dick  Malowney  (inter- 


viewed by  Trudy  Lum  and  Bruce  Bry- 
dges) as  they  struggle  with  developing 
collaborative  approaches  to  creating  new 
organizational  models.  Collaboration  at 
the  systems  level  is  also  stressed  by  Mae 
Denby  who  suggests  that  such  collabora- 
tion will  require  new  ways  of  working  for 
individuals  in  all  roles  in  our  educational 
system.  Elizabeth  Smyth  talks  about  the 
importance  of  collaboration  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and 
emphasizes  that  real  and  practical  issues 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  collaborative  ven- 
tures. Collaboration  has  become  the 
means  to  drive  school-based  change  as 
outlined  by  Gary  Leduc  and  Maureen 
Mahony,  Tracy  Sacco,  and  Mike  Maho- 
ny.  Collaboration  is  also  stressed  by  John 
Ross  who  describes  the  impact  of  restruc- 
turing on  teacher  confidence. 

A third  theme  evident  throughout  this 
issue  is  the  changing  image  of  secondary 
school  education.  Most  of  the  articles 
talk  about  how  secondary  schools  need 
to  foster  more  active  forms  of  learning 
and  learning  for  understanding.  The  arti- 
cle by  Wayne  Seller  on  adult  students 
also  provides  some  suggestions  for  alter- 
native approaches  that  might  be  useful 
for  regular  secondary  school  students. 

This  issue  is  divided  into  four  sections 
which  focus  on  the  phases  of  the  change 
process  — Examining  the  Issues,  Rethink- 
ing the  Process,  Implementing  Change, 
and  Working  Together.  There  are  no 
recipes  in  these  sections,  but  there  are 
insights  into  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  secondary  school  change. 
Through  reflection  and  dialogue,  I believe, 
we  can  create  the  recipes  and  approaches 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
schools  acroos  the  province.  The  challenge 
ahead  is  daunting,  but  it  is  also  possible 
to  achieve. 
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SECTION  1 


Examining 

the 

Issues 


Secondary  schools 
are  not  facing  one 
innovation  that  can 
be  contained  or 
controlled.  The  current 
reforms  are  linked  — 
changes  in  one  area 
impact  on  other  areas, 
creating  an  unsettling 
domino  effect. 

— Lynne  Hannay 


Beyond  Tinkering 

Reculturing  Secondary  Schools 


LYNNE  HANNAY 


Associate  Professor  and  Head,  OISE 
Midwestern  Centre 

Across  Ontario,  secondary  school  edu- 
cators have  been  challenged  to 
rethink  the  meaning  of  secondary 
school  education.  Along  with  changes  to 
the  nature  of  our  society,  such  documents 
as  The  Transition  Years  and  the  Common 
Curriculum,  are  fuelling  the  tensions  and 
the  sense  of  confusion  that  these  educators 
are  experiencing.  Ministry  policy  has  advo- 
cated significant  changes  — destreamed 
classes,  curriculum  integration,  and  out- 
comes-based  education  — which  require 
radical  revisions  to  the  operation  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  As  we  move  into  the  post- 
modern information  age,  secondary 
schools  must  prepare  students  to  meet 
these  changes,  even  though  the  needs  of 
future  society  remain  unclear. 

In  the  last  six  years,  in  my  role  as  an 
OISE  Field  Centre  faculty  member,  I have 
worked  with  a large  number  of  schools  to 
help  them  address  these  demands  (Han- 
nay, 1992,  1994a,  1994b,  1995a,  1995b; 
Hannay  & Schmalz,  1995).  It  has  become 
clear  that  these  expectations  require  a far 
broader  redefinition  of  secondary  school 
education  than  can  be  facilitated  by  indi- 
vidual innovations  such  as  new  evalua- 
tion techniques,  teaching  strategies,  or 
curricular  content.  In  my  work  with  these 
schools,  I have  learned  that  the  changes 
will  require  a reculturalization  of  sec- 
ondary education  that  goes  far  beyond 
tinkering  with  individual  innovations. 

The  culture  of  a school,  or  of  any 
organization,  is  an  amorphous  concept 
that  is  sometimes  difficult  to  identify. 
Deal  and  Kennedy  (1982,  p.  4)  define 
culture  as  “the  way  we  do  things  around 
here.”  Hargreaves  and  Earl  (1990,  pp. 


31-32)  provide  a similar  but  more  com- 
prehensive definition: 

The  content  of  a culture  is  made  up  of 
what  its  members  think,  say,  and  do.  The 
form  consists  of  patterns  of  relationships 
between  members  of  the  culture  — rela- 
tionships which  may  take  the  form  of  iso- 
lation, competing  groups,  and  factions,  or 
broader  attachment  to  a community,  for 
instance. 

The  cultural  changes  faced  by  Ontario  sec- 
ondary schools  require  revising  images, 
rethinking  values,  and  reflecting  on  the 
traditional  forms  and  functions  of  sec- 
ondary school  education. 

What  Kinds  of  Changes  Are 
Secondary  Schools  Experiencing? 

Secondary  schools  are  not  facing  one 
innovation  that  can  be  contained  or  con- 
trolled. The  very  nature  of  the  current 
educational  change  is  different  from  past 
initiatives  such  as  Ontario  Schools:  Inter- 
mediate and  Senior.  The  current  reforms 
are  linked  — changes  in  one  area  impact 
on  other  areas,  creating  an  unsettling 
domino  effect.  For  example,  destreaming 
and  outcomes-based  education  require 
changes  in  teaching  and  evaluation  strate- 
gies. Curriculum  integration  not  only 
facilitates  new  cross-departmental  inter- 
actions between  teachers,  it  also  entails  a 
reconceptualization  of  what  is  considered 
important  for  secondary  students  to 
know,  to  value,  and  to  be  able  to  do. 
Taken  together  these  interconnected 
changes  require  a reculturalization  of 
secondary  school  education.  I have 
divided  the  various  components  to  facili- 
tate discussion;  however,  in  reality  these 
are  all  interconnected  and  interactive, 
thus  creating  the  complexity  of  change 
being  experienced  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools. 
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Teaching  and  Learning  Teaching  and 
learning  are  obviously  the  foundation  of 
any  educational  culture.  Secondary 
school  educators  have  traditionally 
defined  teaching  and  learning  in  terms  of 
knowledge  about  subject  areas  (Hannay, 
1995a;  Siskin,  1994),  and  secondary 
school  culture  has  often  been  “balka- 
nized”  along  these  lines  (Hargreaves, 
1994). 

Yet,  in  several  ways,  the  current 
changes  are  challenging  this  basic  assump- 
tion of  secondary  school  education.  First, 
the  Common  Curriculum  advocates  a 
move  towards  integration  in  which  subject 
areas  are  blurred  and  linked.  This  does  not 
mean  that  “the  subject”  disappears  but  that 
it  needs  to  be  viewed  in  different  ways  — 
ways  that  question  our  traditional  and 
taken-for-granted  images  of  secondary 
school  education.  Closely  related  is  the 
beginning  of  the  move  towards  subject 
integration;  some  schools  have  formally 
created  new  “subjects,”  such  as  Self  and 
Society. 

Second,  closely  connected  to  curricu- 
lum and  subject  integration  is  the  move 
towards  teaching  for  understanding. 
Ideas  and  concepts  cannot  be  presented 
in  isolation  but  need  to  be  linked  across 
subjects  and  applied  by  students  within  a 
problem-framing  and  problem-solving 
approach  to  education. 

This  leads  to  the  third  change  evident 
in  some  secondary  schools,  the  move 
towards  deliberately  incorporating  high- 
er-order thinking  skills  as  the  foundation 
of  the  curriculum.  (Thinking  skills  might 
be  the  new  content.) 

And  last,  some  secondary  schools  are 
beginning  to  broaden  their  curricular 
expectations  beyond  the  traditional  sub- 
ject-area knowledge  and  skills  to  include 
collaborative  work  habits,  student  self- 
esteem, and  information  processes  as 
integral  components  of  secondary  school 
education. 

These  changes  challenge  the  tradition- 
al secondary  school  culture  as  well  as  the 
image  of  being  a secondary  school  teach- 
er. Ontario  teachers  are  being  asked  to 
develop  new  images  of  their  work  when 
they  have  no  experience  as  students  or  as 
teachers  in  viewing  secondary  school 
education  in  this  way.  For  many  teachers, 
this  challenges  their  sense  of  efficacy  and 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a successful  sec- 
ondary school  teacher.  When  this  is  com- 
bined with  the  major  shift  in  the  focus  of 


curriculum  — from  teaching  to  learning 
— the  changes  can  become  frightening 
for  those  involved.  Shifting  towards  a 
learning  focus  requires  that  attention  be 
paid  to  outcomes  and  accountability,  and 
entails  a move  towards  alternative  and 
varied  teaching  strategies,  such  as  co- 
operative learning  and  new  methods  of 
student  assessment.  This  involves  radical 
changes  to  instructional  planning  and  to 
what  has  been  considered  important  in 
secondary  schools. 

The  changes  in  teaching  and  learning 
approaches  are  spawning  changes  in 
organizational  structures.  For  example, 
the  traditional  definition  of  time  is  being 
questioned  in  some  schools.  Secondary 
schools  have  been  locked  into  a structure 
that  allows  little  flexibility  for  creativity. 
In  a learning-centred  secondary  school. 


The  changes  in  teaching 
and  learning  approaches 
are  spawning  changes 
in  organizational  structures. 
For  example,  the  traditional 
definition  of  time  is  being 
questioned  in  some 
schools. 


this  inflexibility  is  being  questioned.  For 
example,  in  a recent  study  (Hannay  & 
Schmalz,  1995),  one  school  slated  X 
number  of  teachers  with  X number  of  stu- 
dents into  a large  block  of  time.  Within 
this  block,  teachers  were  free  to  organize 
students  to  allow  for  different  arrange- 
ments based  on  instructional  needs.  This 
challenge  to  the  traditional  structure  of 
secondary  schools  represents  a potentially 
significant  cultural  shift. 

Roles  and  Relationships  A second  key 
component  of  the  cultural  change  being 
experienced  in  many  Ontario  secondary 
schools  involves  changes  in  roles  and 
relationships  within  and  outside  the 
school.  Traditional  ways  of  administrat- 
ing and  organizing  secondary  schools  are 
under  a great  deal  of  strain  and  are  being 
modified  in  some  boards. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 


subject  department  became  the  unit  of 
organization  for  secondary  schools 
across  North  America,  a typical  structure 
has  included  school  administrators  and 
department  heads.  With  its  emphasis  on 
departmental  protectionism,  this  does  not 
fit  with  the  emerging  cultures  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  department  head 
structure  creates  barriers  to  the  changes 
in  teaching  and  learning  described  earli- 
er. Even  when  department  heads  try  to 
support  such  changes,  the  existing  struc- 
ture requires  rather  complex,  informal 
cross-subject  collaboration.  (The  image 
is  that  of  the  children’s  game  of  Twister 
with  time-consuming  and  convoluted 
additional  organizational  structures  to 
compensate  for  the  dominant  subject 
organization.)  At  what  point  do  we  ask 
whether  the  energy  necessary  to  work 
around  a subject-based  organizational 
structure  is  better  invested  in  developing 
new  structures? 

In  some  boards,  the  question  is  being 
asked  whether  the  existing  department- 
head  structure  best  serves  the  needs  of 
the  emerging  secondary  school.  If  we  are 
moving  towards  an  organizational  struc- 
ture that  is  based  on  integrated  learning, 
is  there  a better  way  to  provide  support 
to  teachers  as  they  adapt  their  practice? 
And  if  we  do  maintain  the  existing  struc- 
ture, how  can  it  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
emerging  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
teachers? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must 
be  found  in  each  board,  since  their  histo- 
ries and  contexts  differ,  but,  in  general, 
our  research  suggests  that  the  department 
head  structure  needs  to  be  adapted  or 
revised.  In  a recent  survey  of  directors 
across  Ontario,  the  majority  reported  that 
the  department  head  role  was  being 
examined  in  their  boards.  Even  when  the 
existing  subject  department  organization 
is  maintained,  we  have  found  a clear 
need  to  adapt  how  individuals  function 
as  department  heads  (Hannay,  1995b). 

In  general,  the  responses  from  the 
directors  surveyed  suggest  that  possible 
role  revisions  are  being  driven  by  the 
need  for  more  effective  school-based 
change  and  general  improvement  of 
school  organizational  structure  rather 
than  by  budget  reductions.  We  have  also 
found  that  some  department  heads  want 
to  blur  the  barriers  between  subjects. 

In  a current  study,  we  are  examining 
the  efforts  of  secondary  schools  in 
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Northumberland-Clarington  as  they  search 
for  new  organizational  structures  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  Some  are  creating  struc- 
tures that  focus  on  the  functions  of 
secondary  schools  (such  as  positions  relat- 
ed to  integration,  community  relations, 
student  well-being,  or  staff  development) 
while  others  are  developing  new  models 
which  incorporate  the  concerns  related  to 
Ministry  policy  changes  (such  as  positions 
related  to  the  four  learning  areas  outlined 
in  the  Common  Curriculum). 

Generally  in  our  longitudinal  research 
program,  the  schools  that  are  developing 
new  cultures  are  also  addressing  issues 
of  shared  decision-making.  In  our  first 
study,  it  was  clear  that  the  department 
head  committee  was  not  typically  a deci- 
sion-making body  (Hannay,  1992).  What 
we  have  seen  in  the  most  recent  research 
studies  are  efforts  at  the  school  level  to 
examine  what  decisions  will  be  made  by 
the  principal  in  collaboration  with  those 
in  positions  of  added  responsibility,  and 
by  the  teachers.  These  kinds  of  changes 
are  creating  some  tensions  as  they  often 
run  contrary  to  the  cultural  norms  that 
had  previously  existed  in  the  school. 

Similar  tensions  are  resulting  from  a 
sense  of  confusion  about  what  decision- 
making power  the  school  has  in  the  con- 
text of  Ministry  policy.  On  the  one  hand, 
ministry  policy  suggests  that  secondary 
schools  can  make  curricular  decisions. 


while,  on  the  other,  it  introduces  com- 
mon reports  cards  and  testing. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  cultural 
change  being  experienced  by  some  sec- 
ondary schools  is  the  emergence  of  col- 
laborative cultures.  Secondary  teachers 
have  often  been  isolated  or  have  con- 
fined their  interactions  to  subject  depart- 
ments. In  all  of  the  schools  I have 
worked  with,  those  beginning  to  change 
are  in  the  slow  process  of  developing 
collaborative  cultures.  The  way  that  indi- 
viduals in  these  schools  interact  has 
changed,  as  noted  in  two  comments  by 
department  heads: 

...  it  is  rare  if  I don’t  meet  twice  a week 
with  [colleagues]  and  then  talk  to  them  at 
least  on  one  other  occasion  in  a substan- 
tive manner  on  an  informal  basis.  So  I’ve 
gone  from  “Hello,  how  are  you?”  and 
“Isn’t  so  and  so  doing  well?”  to  “Okay, 
where  are  we  going  from  here?”  and 
“What  are  we  doing?”  and  that’s  very  sat- 
isfying. 

We’re  talking  as  teachers  — that’s  the 
biggest  change  — about  what  we’re  doing 
in  our  classrooms.  Not  to  say  that  we’ve 
got  total  integrated  curriculum  or  anything 
like  that,  but  we’re  talking  as  teachers  and 
we’re  recognizing  that  there  are  particular 
needs  of  the  kids.  (Hannay,  1995a,  p.  15) 

What  is  crucial  is  that  the  collaborative 
dialogue  is  centred  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  processes  and  leads  to  decisions 


and  actions  (Hannay,  1995a).  Just  talking 
is  not  sufficient  to  facilitate  changes  in 
norms  and  practices.  This  means  new 
professional  relationships  need  to  be 
established  and  become  the  norm  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perspectives  on  Change  In  most  cases, 
secondary  schools  are  still  trying  to  com- 
partmentalize and  to  contain  both  the 
changes  being  experienced  and  the 
change  process  itself.  If  we  are  to  recul- 
ture secondary  schools,  new  concepts  of 
the  change  process  must  be  adapted  and 
accepted  by  secondary  schools. 

The  temporal  nature  of  change  will 
need  to  be  rethought.  Typically,  because 
of  past  experience,  we  have  viewed 
change  as  coming  in  a cyclical  way  — in 
Ontario,  it  happens  about  every  ten  years. 
One  of  the  major  adaptations  will  be 
viewing  change  as  ongoing  within  con- 
densed timelines.  Change  will  be  our  new 
constant,  not  merely  a special  event. 

We  need  to  go  beyond  saying  that 
change  is  a process  to  enacting  the  change 
process.  According  to  our  research,  most 
schools  have  not  wanted  to  focus  on  the 
change  process  nor  have  department 
heads  been  interested  in  learning  more 
about  it;  rather  schools  have  wanted  to 
contain  change  and  focus  on  specific 
innovations.  If  change  is  going  to  be  the 
new  constant  for  teachers  (Fullan,  1993), 
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then  secondary  schools  need  to  become 
learning  organizations  with  the  internal 
capacity  to  facilitate  change. 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  This 
Reculturalization? 

Ontario  secondary  schools  are  in  the 
midst  of  a cultural  change.  As  with  any 
major  shift,  some  schools  have  acted  and 
are  moving  towards  new  images  and 
practices  while  others  are  thinking  about 
taking  action,  while  others  are  resisting 
the  reculturalization  of  education. 

There  are  costs  associated  with  each 
of  these  scenarios.  In  most  secondary 
schools,  there  has  been  a heightened  ten- 
sion as  those  involved  attempt  to  make 
sense  of  the  changes  expected.  This  is 
very  difficult,  as  there  are  few  images 
and  practical  examples  of  what  the  future 
secondary  school  should  look  like. 

In  schools  that  have  begun  to  move, 
the  exhaustion  rate  is  high  among  their 
staffs.  This  is  partly  due  to  making  such 
changes  without  the  necessary  time  for 
collaborative  dialogue  and  planning. 
Often  the  individuals  involved  have  to 
devote  extra  time  after  school  to  accom- 
plish additional  tasks.  This  exhaustion  is 
also  partly  due  to  trying  to  live  in  both 
past  and  present  structures. 

Attempting  to  perpetuate  past  prac- 
tices and  organizational  structures  which 
do  not  necessarily  fit  with  the  future 
images  of  secondary  schools  has  meant  a 
double  duty  for  some  individuals.  One 
example  is  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
change  initiatives  by  creating  various 
informal  cross-departmental  committee 
structures  while  maintaining  traditional 
subject  departmental  structures.  Such 
informal  structures  require  that  depart- 
ment heads  continue  doing  the  traditional 
tasks  while  also  sitting  as  members  of 
these  informal  committees.  This,  again, 
calls  up  the  image  of  the  Twister  game. 

In  the  schools  that  are  moving,  in 
addition  to  the  exhaustion  and  the  sense 
of  unease,  there  is  also  evidence  of  a 
growing  sense  of  excitement.  Teachers 
have  told  me  that  they  have  never  been 
so  excited  in  their  teaching  careers.  Also, 
in  some  schools  we  have  documented 
higher  degrees  of  involvement  in  the  life 
of  the  school,  a growing  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  norms  being  developed, 
and  a heightened  participation  in  school 
decision-making.  In  these  schools,  by 
observing  the  benefits  for  their  students, 
by  forging  new  collaborative  links  with 


other  staff  members,  and/or  by  feeling  a 
sense  of  being  on  the  cutting  edge,  the 
individuals  involved  are  balancing  the 
costs  and  gains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
the  reculturalization  of  secondary 
schools  is  being  paid  by  the  teachers  and 
administrators  involved.  As  individuals 
search  for  alternative  ways  of  thinking 
about  secondary  school  education,  they 
still  have  to  continue  to  provide  an  edu- 
cational program  for  their  students. 
Additionally,  they  have  to  live  in  two 
worlds,  with  some  members  of  the  com- 


They  have  to  live  in 
two  worlds,  with  some 
members  of  the 
community  supporting 
old  images  while  other 
members  of  the  public 
are  calling  for  new 
images. 


munity  supporting  old  images  while 
other  members  of  the  public  are  calling 
for  new  images.  They  do  not  have  a great 
number  of  real  examples  to  consider, 
examine,  or  question.  While  these  kinds 
of  tensions  are  normal  in  a time  of  recul- 
turalization, it  does  not  make  it  any  easi- 
er for  those  implementing  the  changes. 

How  Can  These  Changes  Be 
Facilitated? 

Cultural  change  will  happen  only  if  we 
support  the  individuals  involved  in 
redefining  their  roles  and  assist  other 
stakeholders  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  change.  The  individuals  on  the 
front  lines  need  a great  deal  of  support  in 
redefining  their  images  of  secondary 
school  education  — indeed,  in  rethinking 
the  image  of  schooling  in  general. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  support 
needed  is  time  for  the  individuals  to  talk 
with  one  another,  within  and  outside  of 
their  own  schools.  They  need  permission 
to  take  risks  — to  try  something  that  will 
not  work  perfectly  the  first  time.  They 
need  time  to  explore  alternatives  and  to 


question  their  taken-for-granted  assump- 
tions about  secondary  school  education. 
Such  processes  cannot  be  left  to  “just 
happen,”  but  need  to  be  facilitated  care- 
fully by  those  inside  the  school  with  the 
assistance  of  others  from  outside  the 
school.  Resources  must  be  realigned  to 
allow  such  dialogue  and  reflection  to 
take  place. 

We  have  to  work  towards  consistency 
to  ensure  that  all  parts  of  the  organization 
and  all  roles  support  the  new  culture  of 
secondary  schools.  This  support  needs  to 
happen  at  the  school,  board,  and  Ministry 
levels.  We  need  to  build  real  — not  con- 
trived — collaborative  cultures  where 
these  kinds  of  discussions  can  take  place 
over  a sustained  period  of  time. 

Most  important,  we  have  to  stop  look- 
ing at  the  current  reform  wave  as  a series 
of  individual  and  independent  innova- 
tions and  accept  that  these  changes  are 
linked  and  involve  a cultural  change.  At 
the  heart  of  any  cultural  change,  values 
are  questioned  and  revised.  We  must 
support  individuals  as  they  engage  in  this 
uncomfortable  and  somewhat  frightening 
process. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  KEN  LEITHWOOD 

Conditions  for  Success 

Research  on  Restructuring 


In  this  interview  for  Orbit,  conducted  by 
Guest  Editor  Lynne  Hannay,  Ken  talks 
about  his  current  research  program  on 
Leadership  for  Organizational  Learning 
and  his  internationally  acknowledged 
research  on  school  change. 


Q What  has  been  the  focus  of  your 
studies  of  secondary  school  restructur- 
ing? 

Leithwood  My  colleagues  and  I began 
this  work  about  six  years  ago,  using  a 
theoretical  framework  which  we  called 
“commitment  strategy  for  change.”  This 
was  based  on  our  initial  view  that  school 
restructuring  created  a very  different 
context  for  school  reform  than  did  many 
earlier  efforts  at  school  improvement. 

In  a sense,  the  most  important  thing 
about  that  new  context  was  its  uncertain- 
ty. Many  earlier  reform  efforts  had  been 
relatively  clear  about  what  it  was  that 
schools  were  intended  to  change  — for 
example,  the  curriculum,  or  forms  of 
instruction,  or  ways  of  assessing  and 
reporting  students’  progress.  These  are 
parts  of  many  restructuring  initiatives  but 
only  parts. 

The  term  “restructuring”  suggests  that 
something  fundamental  about  the  nature 
of  schools  must  change  if  we  are  going 
to  be  more  successful  in  this  initiative 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  But  very  few 
restructuring  efforts,  at  least  those  initiat- 
ed at  the  state  or  provincial  level,  are 
clear  about  just  what  these  changes  will 
be.  Having  said  this,  greater  teacher  pro- 
fessionalism and  site-based  management 
are  often  part  of  the  larger  agenda.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  central  point  remains  that 
what  these  changes  look  like  in  practice 
is  unclear,  and  nobody  claims  to  know 
with  great  certainty  what  other  changes 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  effects  for 
kids  useful. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  we 


believe  that  earlier  change  strategies 
which  attempted  to  specify  the  change  to 
be  made  and  to  closely  monitor  efforts  to 
make  those  changes  are  grossly  inappro- 
priate in  the  current  restructuring  con- 
text. Instead,  conditions  are  needed 
which  build  peoples’  commitment  to  the 
effort  of  improvement,  using  whatever 
policy  tools  or  resources  are  provided  by 
central  initiators  of  change. 

This  notion  of  a commitment-building 
strategy  for  change  has  gradually  given 
way  in  our  work  to  an  abstract  but  some- 


what clear  perspective  on  how  restructur- 
ing works  when  it  is  successful  in 
schools.  We  refer  to  this  as  an  “organiza- 
tional learning  perspective.”  We  are 
referring,  here,  to  the  results  of  our 
research  which  suggest  that  when  schools 
are  able  to  introduce  into  their  organiza- 
tions conditions  which  naturally  allow  for 
a good  deal  of  individual  and  collective 
learning  on  the  part  of  staffs,  then  both 
internally-  and  externally-initiated  reform 
efforts  seem  to  have  positive  results. 
These  conditions  give  rise  to  people’s 
commitment  to  continuously  improve 
their  practice;  they  also  allow  for  a con- 
siderable amount  of  growth  in  people’s 
professional  knowledge  and  skill,  as  well 


as  for  changes  in  practice  that  follow 
from  such  knowledge  and  skill. 

Q What  have  you  learned  about  those 
school  conditions  which  foster  organiza- 
tional learning? 

Leithwood  That  is  currently  our  central 
research  question,  although  we  have 
expanded  the  question  to  include  attention 
to  the  conditions  which  reside  outside  the 
school  and  yet  still  have  a considerable 
impact  upon  the  collective  and  individual 
learning  that  goes  on  inside  schools.  In 
particular,  we  have  looked  at  conditions 
provided  by  government  agencies,  like 
ministries  of  education,  school  systems, 
and  districts,  and  at  the  context  of  the 
local  school  community. 

By  way  of  example  (and  not  surpris- 
ingly) perhaps  the  most  critical  system- 
level  condition  influencing  organization- 
al learning  in  schools  is  the  provision  of  j 
a good  deal  of  support  for  experimenta-  I 
tion  in  schools  and  policies  which  pro-  ( 


vide  ample  opportunity  for  professional 
development,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
schools. 

Q Tell  us  more  about  the  conditions 
which  foster  organizational  learning 
within  the  school. 

Leithwood  Using  both  survey  and  case 
study  results,  especially  over  the  past 
two  years,  we  have  gradually  developed 
a kind  of  taxonomy  of  these  conditions. 
We  can  now  describe  most  of  the  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  organizational 
learning  in  secondary  schools  in  terms  of 
the  school’s  mission  or  vision,  its  cul- 
ture, the  structures  within  which  deci- 
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sions  are  made  in  the  school,  the  strate- 
gies that  are  used  for  introducing  change, 
and  the  policies  and  resources  that  are 
available  in  schools. 

We  have  found  (again,  not  surprising- 
ly) that  when  school  cultures  are  charac- 
terized by  a form  which  is  highly 
collaborative  and  collegial  there  are 
greater  opportunities  for  teachers  to  learn 
from  one  another.  We  have  also  found 
that  when  schools  used  change  strategies 
which  include  carefully  crafting  a set  of 
goals  for  school  improvement  which 
most  of  the  staff  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  and  become  committed  to, 
these  goals  then  serve  as  important 
screens  for  the  school  in  choosing  to  pay 
attention  to  some  sources  of  “turbulence” 
in  their  environment  (e.g..  Ministry  pro- 
posals for  change)  and  not  others.  Of 
course,  highly  inclusive  shared  decision- 
making structures  in  schools  also  provide 
teachers  with  opportunities  to  become 
leaders  in  setting  school  directions  and 
choosers  of  their  own  professional  learn- 
ing activities. 

Q You  have  a special  interest  in  the 
role  leadership  plays  in  fostering 
restructuring.  Tell  us  what  you  are  learn- 
ing about  this. 

Leithwood  There  has  been  an  evolution 
in  our  thinking  about  the  kind  of  school 
leadership  that  matters  when  it  comes  to 
restructuring.  Starting  from  our  own  ver- 
sion of  an  instructional  leadership  model, 
we  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  inadequate  in  capturing  forms  of 
leadership  which  seem  effective  in  sec- 
ondary school  restructuring  initiatives. 
Instead,  we  have  begun  to  develop  a 
school-specific  version  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  “transformational”  leader- 
ship. 

What  is  most  important  about  transfor- 
mational leadership  in  school  restructur- 
ing is  that  it  pays  attention  to  the  larger 
problem  of  redesigning  the  organization 
so  that  it  can  cope  more  naturally  with  a 
continuing  stream  of  challenges  and 
problems.  Transformational  leaders  are 
most  concerned  with  the  development  of 
commitments  and  capacities  on  the  parts 
of  their  staffs,  and  about  the  kind  of  sup- 
port they  can  provide  for  staff  members 
in  the  development  of  those  commit- 
ments and  capacities.  This  is  often  an 
indirect  form  of  leadership  in  which  the 
technical  core  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion is  carried  by  teachers  themselves. 


while  those  in  formal  leadership  roles 
help  teachers  to  acquire  the  intellectual 
and  material  resources  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  This  recognizes,  better  than  pre- 
vious models  of  school  leadership,  the 
relatively  large  size  of  secondary  schools, 
the  existence  of  important  groups  of  other 
leaders  in  the  school  (like  department 
heads)  who  can  offer  instructional  leader- 
ship to  staff  members.  It  also  recognizes 
the  impossibility  of  someone  at  the  top  of 
the  formal  leadership  hierarchy  in  a sec- 
ondary school  possessing  the  content 
knowledge  required  to  provide  direct 
leadership  to  secondary  school  teaching 
staffs. 

Q What  is  your  forecast  for  Ontario’s 
secondary  schools? 

Leithwood  Predicting  the  outcomes  of 
the  turbulent  political  and  social  environ- 
ment we  are  facing  at  the  present  time  is 
a precarious  business.  I think  schools 
may  be  undersensitive  to  a set  of  circum- 
stances perhaps  just  over  the  horizon.  It 
is  one  in  which  there  will  be  much  more 
competition  for  both  students  and  educa- 
tional dollars  by  a variety  of  yet-to-be- 
created,  private-like  educational  services. 
Indeed,  the  public  school  system  as  a 
whole  is  now  in  some  jeopardy,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a source  of  great  anxiety 
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Current  reform  efforts  in  high  school 
will  not  work  because  they  do  not 
take  adequate  account  of  changing 
social  context,  including  such  matters  as 
demographic  changes  (fewer  young  people 
and  more  visible  minorities),  economic 
changes  (growing  poverty  and  pressure  for 
two  earners  in  families),  value  changes 


among  all  people  who  believe  seriously 
in  the  importance  of  equity  as  a goal  for 
education. 

I also  think  that  secondary  schools, 
whether  part  of  a public  system  or  not, 
will  be  increasingly  challenged  to  be 
more  relevant  to  the  world  of  work  — in 
a sense,  to  be  more  than  a stepping-stone 
to  vocational  training  in  community  col- 
leges and  other  settings,  as  sometimes 
they  are  seen  at  the  present  time.  Also, 
the  special  cachet  that  society  has  award- 
ed to  university  education,  and  to  sec- 
ondary schools  that  offer  primarily 
university  preparation  education  for  their 
students,  will  be  greatly  eroded. 

Secondary  schools  in  the  future  (at 
least  according  to  my  crystal  ball)  will  be 
dramatically  changed  because  they  will 
be  part  of  the  context  of  dramatically 
altered  educational  institutions  that  cease 
to  educate  by  separating  students  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  their  knowledge 
will  be  used.  Instead,  these  institutions 
will  work  toward  integrating  knowledge 
acquisition  and  use. 

Perhaps  this  is  a somewhat  obtuse 
way  of  saying  that  whether  it’s  living  a 
successful  life,  being  a good  parent, 
becoming  an  expert  in  some  area  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  or  whatever,  prepara- 
tion for  that  will  be  much  more  prevalent 
in  the  schools. 


(especially  in  the  way  information  is  pro- 
duced and  handled),  and  the  changing  role 
and  nature  of  post-secondary  and  adult 
education. 

Getting  a job  is  a student’s  major  rea- 
son for  attending  school.  But  the  labour 
force  into  which  young  people  are  mov- 
ing has  changed  in  important  ways.  The 
rhetoric  of  a high-tech,  high-skilled 
world  of  entrepreneurship  and  creative 
jobs  is  belied  by  the  data.  Jobs  are  harder 
to  get  and  to  keep.  There  may  be  many 
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years  of  part-time  school  and  part-time 
work  — or  simply  part-time  work  — 
while  looking  for  a more  permanent 
place  in  the  labour  market.  A good  edu- 
cation no  longer  guarantees  a good  job, 
but  lack  of  education  makes  desirable 
work  quite  unlikely.  The  traditional 
claim  of  schools,  “Stay  in  School  and 
Get  a Good  Job,”  is  no  longer  convinc- 
ing, leading  students  to  question  the 
value  of  schooling. 

Educators  in  secondary  schools  are 
aware  of  these  changes.  Everybody  real- 
izes that  things  which  were  once  taken 
for  granted  are  no  longer  so.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  unease  among  secondary 
educators  because  they  see  changes  but 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  them.  A 
kind  of  general  awareness  of  change  is 
not  matched  by  a sense  of  how  to  cope 
with  change. 

The  Need  for  a Change  Strategy 

In  the  face  of  a changing  world,  sec- 
ondary schools  have  no  change  strategy. 
Secondary  schools  remain  largely  alike. 
Almost  all  schools  have  the  same  basic 
disciplines,  are  organized  around  classes 
of  15  to  35  students  in  standard  blocks  of 
time,  are  teacher-led,  assign  grades,  have 
rules  about  attendance  and  behaviour, 
run  from  about  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  so 
on.  One  would  expect  given  differences 
among  students  and  communities  that  we 
would  find  many  different  kinds  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
exceptions  to  the  dominant  pattern  are 
rare  and  often  temporary.  Other  models 
of  schooling  are  not  taken  seriously. 

Various  factors  promote  this  homo- 
geneity. Provincial  regulations  prescribe 
the  curriculum,  grading  requirements, 
and  time  allocations.  Teacher  training 
typically  sends  into  teaching  those  who 
most  liked  and  worked  well  within  the 
system.  But  the  most  important  factor  is 
history.  All  of  us  went  to  school,  all  of  us 
know  what  school  looks  like.  The  net 
result  is  that  schools  continue  to  look 
much  like  factories  even  while  factories 
themselves  look  less  and  less  so.  We 
lack  the  imagination  to  envision  some- 
thing else. 

Most  importantly,  and  ironically, 
schools,  institutions  of  learning,  are  not 
themselves  organized  as  learning  institu- 
tions. An  institution  committed  to  learn- 
ing would  have  processes  to  collect 
information  about  its  context  and  vehicles 
for  processing  that  information.  It  would 


work  actively  to  turn  information  into 
ideas  and  to  study  what  the  data  mean  for 
the  institution’s  work.  Schools  and  school 
systems  do  not  devote  very  much  effort 
to  such  processes.  They  do  not  ordinarily 
collect  information  about  their  environ- 
ments, or  even  about  their  students.  Most 
Canadian  high  schools  do  not  have  data 
on  the  SES  composition  of  the  student 
body  or  the  community,  the  post-school 
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activities  of  students,  or  the  other  factors 
outlined  earlier.  Education  itself  is  not 
part  of  what  is  studied  in  schools. 

Even  those  school  systems  that  do 
collect  information  typically  do  not  have 
systematic  ways  of  analysing  and  using 
what  they  have  gathered.  This  requires 
thought,  discussion,  analysis;  schools, 
like  many  other  organizations,  are  so 
busy  doing  things  that  they  have  no  time 
to  think  about  what  they  are  doing.  In 
few  schools  are  there  many  people  who 
are  thinking  seriously  about  school-wide 
change. 

Educators  across  Canada  are  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  secondary 
schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  all 
their  work  and  good  will,  the  scale  of  the 
change  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
need.  Changes  are  too  disconnected  and 
too  small.  There  is  more  concern  about 
changing  timetables  or  required  credit 
patterns  than  there  is  for  looking  at  sec- 
ondary school  provision  as  a whole. 
Schools  end  up  with  a whole  series  of 
one-at-a-time  initiatives  dependent  on 
the  energy  of  particular  individuals  but 
with  little  lasting  effect  on  the  school  as 
a whole.  The  literature  on  secondary 
schools  gives  few  examples  of  funda- 
mental change  (Lee,  Bryk,  & Smith, 


1993),  and  those  that  have  been  attempt-  j 
ed  have  run  into  considerable  difficulty  | 
(Muncey  & McQuillian,  1993). 

Thus  the  current  efforts  of  secondary  | 
schools  to  respond  to  perceived  changes  ! 
are  inadequate.  Faced  with  a changing  ; 
world,  administrators  and  policy-makers  j 
fall  back  on  well-worn  strategies.  Do 
more  of  the  same  things  and  add  special 
programs  or  target  staff  to  meet  newly 
seen  needs.  Blame  problems  on  some- 
thing else,  such  as  families  or  govern- 
ments. Make  changes  at  the  edge  of  the  | 
organization,  leaving  untouched  the  core  | 
of  what  has  been  done  for  so  long  — 
teachers  instructing  groups  of  students  in 
closed  settings  on  the  standard  subjects. 

The  dominant  government  strategy  of 
more  central  testing  and  tougher  curricu- 
lar requirements  will  not  work,  but  nei- 
ther will  simply  giving  teachers  more  < 
authority.  Both  of  these  strategies  make 
assumptions  about  cause  and  effect  that 
cannot  be  justified.  Both  are  “within  the 
system”  strategies,  when  what  is  needed  ' 
is  to  ask  how  the  schools  relate  to  the 
larger  society.  Both  assume  a linear 
model  of  education,  in  which  policy  ' 
causes  teaching  which  causes  learning 
(Levin,  1994a,  1994b).  This  seems  j 
self-evidently  wrong.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  policy  may  or  may  not  influ- 
ence teaching  and  that  teaching  may  or 
may  not  lead  to  learning.  We  should 
begin  with  learning  and  pay  attention  to 
factors  that  influence  learning.  This 
means,  clearly,  paying  more  attention  to 
what  students  think  and  do,  since  they 
are  the  learners.  There  may  be  good  rea- 
sons for  increasing  teacher  autonomy,  or 
for  more  testing,  but  to  argue  a direct 
link  between  either  strategy  and  learning 
outcomes  is  problematic. 

What  Might  Be  Done? 

If  secondary  schools  are  to  remain  rele- 
vant institutions  in  a changing  world, 
then  changes  are  needed  both  in  schools 
and  in  the  systems  in  which  they  are 
embedded.  These  changes  must  be 
linked  to  the  wider  social  context;  our 
approach  to  school  reform  will  not  work 
if  it  proceeds  solely  from  an  analysis  of 
the  school’s  internal  workings.  Educators 
are  responsible  for  knowing  and  thinking 
about  how  the  world  is  changing  and  for 
working  through  what  these  changes 
might  mean  for  the  way  we  conduct  sec- 
ondary schooling. 

Let  me  briefly  suggest  four  areas 
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which  are  particularly  important  for  the 
reform  of  secondary  education.  The 
points  which  follow  are  only  sketched, 
partly  because  of  space  limitations  but 
even  more  because  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  learning  about  how  these 
strategies  might  work  in  schools;  there 
are  few  models  to  look  to. 

1.  Active  Learning  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  secondary  school  class- 
rooms continue  to  be  dominated  by 
teachers  talking  to  passive  learners.  If 
there  is  any  one  essential  change  to  be 
made  it  is  to  move  towards  active  learn- 
ing. Many  ways  exist  to  do  so,  including 
more  independent  work  by  students, 
more  collaborative  and  group  activities, 
longer-term  assignments,  public  exhibi- 
tions of  work,  portfolios,  out-of-school 
learning  activities,  community  service 
projects,  and  others.  But  these  features 
cannot  simply  be  added  to  schools  that 
otherwise  remain  the  same.  We  cannot 
have  self-motivated,  independent  learn- 
ers if  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done  is  largely  dictated 
by  others. 

Active  learning  requires  more  authori- 
ty for  learners.  Schools  are  structured  to 
see  students  as  deficient  beings  in  need 
primarily  of  direction  and  control.  A phi- 
losophy of  active  learning  sees  learners 
as  people  with  skills  and  interests  to  be 
encouraged  and  developed.  Active  learn- 
ing is  inconsistent  with  schools  oriented 
to  obedience  and  externally  dictated 
behaviour.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
schools  in  which  students  have  little  or 
no  role  in  making  important  decisions 
about  what  will  be  learned  and  how. 

Good  examples  of  active  learning  are 
relatively  easy  to  find  — in  adult  educa- 
tion settings,  in  many  workplace  educa- 
tion programs,  and  in  people’s  learning 
outside  of  formal  institutions.  Bringing 
these  practices  into  secondary  schools  is 
feasible,  if  not  simple.  Changes  in  power 
relationships  between  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  would  be  needed. 

2.  Working  with  the  Community  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  had  the  first  experi- 
ments with  “schools  without  walls”  and 
education  in  the  community.  These 
efforts  have  had  little  impact  on  the 
mainstream  of  schooling,  yet  they 
remain  vitally  important.  Learning  can 
and  does  take  place  in  many  settings, 
only  one  of  which  is  a classroom.  Pro- 
viding learning  opportunities  in  homes, 


workplaces,  and  other  community  set- 
tings is  essential  if  schools  are  to  be  con- 
nected to  their  community  (and  I leave 
aside  here  the  difficult  issue  of  what  we 
mean  by  “community”).  Using  people  in 
the  community  to  work  with  students  is 
another  oft-mentioned  but  little-used 
possibility.  The  advantages  of  parent 
involvement,  particularly  in  students’ 
instructional  program,  are  well  known 
but  rarely  practiced  in  secondary 
schools.  Partnership  arrangements  are 
now  being  developed  in  many  schools, 
and  do  show  some  promise,  but  need  to 
be  extended  to  be  more  than  what  is 
done  after  all  the  so-called  important 
work  is  finished.  Nor  are  businesses  the 
only  potential  partners.  Community 
organizations,  labour  unions,  and  other 
social  service  agencies  could  be  useful 
partners.  Partnerships  with  postsec- 
ondary institutions  — for  example  offer- 
ing postsecondary  programs  in  high 
schools  — are  quite  badly  developed  in 
Canada,  yet  have  much  potential. 

3.  Information  Technology  Schools  have 
struggled  for  years  to  find  ways  of  indi- 
vidualizing instruction,  because  teachers 
know  that  students  are  different  and  one 
setting  won’t  work  for  all.  Changing 
technology  could  allow  much  greater 
individualization  but  only  if  the  basic 
approach  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  changes.  Although  all 
schools  have  made  investments  in  infor- 
mation technology  in  recent  years,  it 
continues  to  be  peripheral  to  most  of 
what  schools  value.  As  with  active  learn- 
ing, it  tends  to  be  grafted  on  without 
changing  much  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tion and  practice.  We  are  only  beginning 
the  discussion  of  how  technology  can 
and  should  change  teaching  and  learning. 
For  example,  technology  has  the  poten- 
tial to  change  dramatically  teacher-stu- 
dent relationships  by  giving  learners 
much  more  control  over  what  and  how 
they  learn. 

4.  Teacher  Renewal  Secondary  schools 
have  a very  high  proportion  of  teachers 
with  many  years  of  teaching  experience, 
usually  in  the  same  subject  and  often  at 
the  same  school.  Many  advocates  of 
change  see  this  veteran  staff  as  a major 
obstacle  to  change.  We  may  see  a signif- 
icant turnover  of  teachers  in  the  next  five 
or  ten  years,  but  whether  this  happens 
may  depend  on  funding  levels.  In  any 
case,  we  cannot  wait  for  turnover  to  hap- 


pen, and  it  seems  odd  to  assume  that 
experienced  teachers  are  a problem. 
Instead,  we  need  to  recognize  that  people 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  their  careers  may 
have  different  needs,  interests,  and  pat- 
terns of  motivation  than  they  did  two 
decades  earlier,  and  work  with  them 
accordingly.  Hierarchical  organization 
patterns  will  be  less  satisfactory  with 
experienced  staff  who  want  to  be  able  to 
use  what  they  have  learned.  Creating 
schools  in  which  staff  are  involved  in  a 
real  dialogue  about  teaching  and  learning 
is  necessary.  Building  on  people’s 
strengths  and  interests,  just  as  we  would 
with  students,  is  vital.  Many  teachers 
have  ideas  but  see  no  way  of  having 
them  recognized;  others  have  withdrawn 
much  of  their  commitment  to  teaching 
and  need  support  in  rekindling  it.  Taking 
full  advantage  of  the  skills  of  teachers 
will  require  changes  in  the  way  school 
boards  and  school  administrators  struc- 
ture and  exercise  authority. 


Since  we  do  not  know 
just  what  to  do,  we  need 
to  try  various  strategies, 
see  how  they  work,  and 
adjust  accordingly. 
Moreover,  since  the  world 
changes  as  we  work  in  it, 
any  strategy  will  need 
rethinking  at  some  point. 


I believe  that  we  need  to  focus  on  mak- 
ing schools  educational  places  as  well  as 
places  of  education.  That  is,  we  need  to 
look  at  ways  of  increasing  the  attention 
schools  pay  to  their  environment  and 
activities,  generating  more  analysis  and 
discussion  of  what  the  school  is  doing, 
encouraging  experimentation,  and  learn- 
ing from  our  efforts  at  improvement  in  a 
sustained  way.  Since  we  do  not  know 
just  what  to  do,  we  need  to  try  various 
strategies,  see  how  they  work,  and  adjust 
accordingly.  Moreover,  since  the  world 
changes  as  we  work  in  it,  any  strategy 
will  need  rethinking  at  some  point,  usu- 
ally sooner  rather  than  later. 

To  create  this  kind  of  climate  in 
schools,  we  will  need  more  and  better 
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data  about  students,  about  communities, 
and  about  the  social  context.  Gathering 
intelligence  and  then  working  with  it 
must  be  an  important  part  of  what  every 
school  does,  involving  staff,  students, 
and  community  as  well  as  administra- 
tors. The  important  issues  of  education 
need  to  be  part  of  what  is  studied  in 
schools.  We  should  be  encouraging 
debate  and  discussion  about  educational 
issues  among  all  parties,  and  trying  to 
make  this  debate  as  well  grounded  in 
information  as  we  can.  In  other  words, 
we  need  to  learn  about  education. 

Moving  in  this  direction  will  require 
both  top-down  and  bottom-up  strategies. 
It  cannot  be  legislated  by  provincial 
departments  of  education,  but  equally  it 
will  not  come  simply  from  removing 
restraints  on  teachers.  Provincial  govern- 
ments have  a role  to  play  in  gathering 
and  disseminating  information  about 
schooling  (which  may  well  include  data 
on  student  achievement  among  many 
other  kinds),  in  creating  debate  on 
important  educational  issues,  and  in 
pushing  schools  to  develop  plans  and 
strategies  and  share  these  with  the 
public. 

At  the  same  time,  school  districts  and 
school  administrators  also  have  impor- 
tant obligations  in  promoting  a climate 
of  learning  about  education.  An  atmo- 
sphere that  values  evidence  and  ideas, 
that  respects  differences,  that  encourages 
various  contributions  according  to  peo- 
ple’s abilities  and  inclinations,  and  that 


has  high  tolerance  for  ambiguity  and 
diversity  seems  essential.  There  are  no 
magic  strategies  for  creating  this  kind  of 
organization;  one  simply  has  to  wade  in, 
begin  the  work,  and  try  to  model  the 
practices  that  others  are  being  asked  to 
adopt. 


Dynamic  and  committed 
teachers  have  always 
pushed  the  limits  of  what 
is  possible  and  often  found 
those  limits  more  elastic 
than  they  had  thought. 


Teachers,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, also  have  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  for  constructive  change. 
Dynamic  and  committed  teachers  have 
always  pushed  the  limits  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  often  found  those  limits  more 
elastic  than  they  had  thought.  Although 
changes  in  administrative  policies  and 
practices  are  necessary  for  real  and  last- 
ing school  improvement,  teachers  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  these  to  do  things  differ- 
ently. More  active  learning  can  be 
encouraged  in  every  classroom  right 
now,  and  so  can  greater  interaction  with 


the  community  and  deeper  use  of  tech- 
nology. Again,  the  revitalization  of 
teaching  is  an  important  responsibility  of 
administrators,  but  nobody  can  stop  a 
teacher  from  revitalizing  her  or  himself. 

There  isn’t  one  right  way  to  improve 
secondary  schooling.  We  need  to  create  a 
climate  of  experimentation,  and  even 
more  a climate  of  learning,  in  which  both 
current  practices  and  proposed  changes 
are  subject  to  scrutiny  and  debate.  The 
scale  of  the  challenge  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  less. 
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Leadership  in  Educational  Administration 

I work  with  educators  and  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
don’t  really  have  a job  description 
although  I’ve  been  doing  what  I do  for 
close  to  fifteen  years.  Before  that  I 
taught  in  a secondary  school  and  it  seems 
to  me,  upon  reflection,  that  everything 
was  just  fine  back  then.  I’d  prepare  my 
courses,  teach  my  classes  and  was 
involved  in  a pretty  fair  amount  of  feder- 
ation work  along  with  other  school  relat- 
ed activities.  It  was  always  hectic  but  it 
was  mostly  enjoyable  and  really  quite 
predictable. 

Being  a teacher  by  profession  I know 
how  hard  most  teachers  work  and  having 
dealt  extensively  with  principals  in  my 
current  position,  I am  aware  that  much  of 
their  time  is  filled  with  administrative 
detail,  far  removed  from  that  ideal  role 
of  curriculum  leader.  Most  of  them  work 
hard  and  long. 

I know  these  things  because  I am  an 
insider. 

Administrators,  trustees,  teachers  and 
federation  representatives  are  all  insid- 
ers. The  more  I work  and  the  more  I 
read,  however,  I am  convinced  that  the 
public,  the  reformists,  and  provincially 
elected  officials,  are  not  as  clear  on  these 
facts  as  they  could  be.  They  are  out- 
siders. Because  of  this  they  demand 
change.  And  they  have  made  it  clear, 
they  shall  have  it  at  any  cost. 

Because  of  the  work  I do,  I have  at 
times  been  privy  to  various  kinds  of 
information  that  is  not  always  in  the 
public  domain.  I have  also  done  a fair 
amount  of  work  south  of  the  border  and 
in  other  provinces.  What  I have  undeni- 
ably learned  from  all  of  this  is  that  the 
phenomenon  known  as  restructuring  is 
not  confined  to  Ontario.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
I can  tell,  it  has  become  a North  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  if  not  a world-wide  one. 
For  the  past  five  to  seven  years  there 


has  been  much  discussion  about  new  ways 
of  doing  things  in  the  funded  school  sys- 
tems of  Ontario.  Things  are  changing  in 
our  schools  and  in  our  classrooms.  Teach- 
ers are  working  harder,  are  better  educated 
and  more  informed  than  ever  before. 

I know  this  because  I am  an  insider. 

Every  change  guru  I’ve  ever  read  tells 
me  that  restructuring  is  often  painful  and 
always  messy.  As  individuals,  our  sec- 
ondary teachers  have  recognized  the  need 
to  reconceptualize,  to  change,  and  to  renew 
themselves  in  order  to  serve  our  students 
better.  In  the  face  of  enormous  challenges, 
our  literacy  rates  have  increased  and  our 
drop-out  rates  have  fallen. 


I n the  end,  I predict 
that,  in  our  province, 
the  necessary  elements 
required  to  reconfigure 
our  school  systems  will 
have  been  implemented 
almost  seamlessly  by  at 
least  two  successive 
Ontario  governments 
of  very  different 
political  stripes. 


I know  this  because  I am  an  insider. 

More  importantly,  what  I have  learned 
is  that  while  educational  restructuring 
manifests  itself  in  different  ways  and  to 
varying  degrees  it  has  one  common  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  always  imposed  by  outsiders. 

Who,  then,  wishes  our  school  systems 
to  restructure?  I think  we  all  do.  Who 
will  impose  it  and  dictate  the  terms  will 
not  be  insiders,  however,  and  I now  turn 
my  attention  to  the  why  of  restructuring, 
to  what  has  already  been  done  and  to 
what  is  currently  being  considered.  I will 


then  say  something  about  what  our  sec- 
ondary schools  might  look  like  and  how 
they  may  operate  within  the  next  year  or 
two.  I will  argue  that  the  business  of 
restructuring  has  been  going  on  for  quite 
some  time,  propelled  by  a widespread 
conviction  that  the  reckless  governmen- 
tal spending  of  the  last  decade  must  not 
only  be  stopped,  it  must  be  reversed  to 
an  irreducible  minimum. 

In  the  end,  I predict  that,  in  our 
province,  the  necessary  elements  required 
to  reconfigure  our  school  systems  will 
have  been  implemented  almost  seamless- 
ly by  at  least  two  successive  Ontario  gov- 
ernments of  very  different  political 
stripes.  Clearly,  the  voices  for  educational 
reform  are  not  and  will  not  be  ignored. 

Reducing  Bureaucracy  and 
Administration 

From  my  perspective  and  that  of  many  of 
my  colleagues,  the  first  significant  indi- 
cator of  change  came  with  the  downsiz- 
ing and  delayering  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
(MET).  Let’s  face  it.  It  became  pretty 
difficult  for  school  boards  to  argue  the 
case  against  the  Ontario  expenditure  con- 
trol plan  (or  the  social  contract  for  that 
matter)  to  governmental  officials  who 
were  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the 
messy  and  painful  process  of  restructur- 
ing. Board-based  administrators  felt  that 
not  only  was  a sympathetic  Ministry  ear 
becoming  difficult  to  find,  but  a knowl- 
edgeable one  even  rarer. 

However,  that  first  step  was  signaled 
by  the  government’s  determination  to  cut 
back  and  reorganize  — to  attempt  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order.  While  many  did 
not  like  it,  few  could  disagree  that  our 
bureaucracy  had  run  amok  and  was 
becoming  hopelessly  inefficient.  Rarely 
did  a promised  guideline  ever  meet  its 
publication  date  and  fewer  Ministry  offi- 
cials appeared  to  be  in  a position  to  give 
definitive  answers.  Ironically,  while  such 
criticisms  were  being  levelled  at  the 
MET  by  many  school  board  officials  at 
that  time,  many  similar  criticisms  were 
being  levelled  at  school  boards  by  local 
parents  and  tax-payer  groups.  We  now 
know  that  current  government  policy 
advisors  were  listening  to  those  groups, 
long  before  they  came  to  power.  Govern- 
mental sentiments  are  clear.  We’ve 
begun  downsizing  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  Now  it’s  your  turn. 

The  most  salient  point  of  current 
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reflection  has  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
impact.  It  raises  a critical  question  and 
now  serves  as  the  central  fulcrum  of 
analysis.  Did  the  restructuring  of  the 
MET  have  a negative  impact  on  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  classrooms  of 
Ontario?  The  wisdom  of  the  day  sug- 
gests not.  It  begs  the  further  question: 
Can  we  replicate  similar  change  at  public 
service  levels  without  severely  impacting 
on  front-line  service?  What  can  we  take 
away  that  will  not  impair  the  classroom 
teacher’s  ability  to  do  his  or  her  job?  The 
debate  is  an  interesting  one  and  central  to 
what  many  believe  will  set  the  tone  in 
the  near  future.  There  is  merit  in  consid- 
ering the  philosophical  underpinnings  of 
both  poles. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those 
among  us  who  argue  that  funding  cuts 
will  have  a severe  and  negative  impact 
on  the  classrooms  of  Ontario.  Promises 
have  been  made  and  collective  agree- 
ments are  in  place.  Claw  backs  and  con- 
tract stripping,  it  is  argued,  would  have 
the  net  effect  of  demoralizing  the  teach- 
ing force  while  removing  already  scarce 
and  precious  resources  from  the  class- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear 
signs  that  the  current  government  feels 
that  existing  contracts  are  too  rich  and 
unions  much  too  powerful.  Further,  there 
is  the  sentiment  that  the  time  has  ended 
when  people  with  no  vested  interest  can 
sacrifice  tax  payers’  dollars  in  the  name 
of  expedience  and  keeping  the  peace. 

A second  significant  move  towards 
downsizing  school  board  bureaucracy 
came  some  three  years  ago  with  the  uni- 
lateral introduction  of  Regulation  309. 
This  effectively  replaced  Regulation  276, 
which  defined  the  position  of  superviso- 
ry officer  in  Ontario.  This  was  not  done 
by  accident!  The  decision  to  replace 
what  was  considered  to  be  an  overly  pro- 
tective anomaly  was  made  behind  closed 
doors  and  passed,  I believe,  by  order  in 
council.  There  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
absolutely  no  consultation  with  supervi- 
sory officer  associations. 

By  replacing  Regulation  276  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  effectively  took  super- 
visory officers  out  of  the  education  act 
and  placed  them  under  common  law.  This 
meant  that  in  the  event  trustees  wanted  to 
downsize  from  the  top,  they  could  do  so 
without  cause  as  long  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  offer  reasonable  compensation  as 
determined  by  common  law.  On  the  heels 
of  Regulation  309  came  Bill  125. 1 do  not 
believe  it  to  be  mere  coincidence.  Bill 


125  “permitted”  and  encouraged  trustees 
to  reduce  their  own  numbers  in  all  boards. 
Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  this 
move  certainly  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  cat  among  the  pigeons. 

Trustees  up  for  re-election  in  an  era  of 
fiscal  restraint  were  asked  to  cut  costs 
not  only  in  administration  but  in  gover- 
nance as  well.  If  they  were  expected  to 
trim  from  their  own  ranks,  they  were  cer- 
tainly going  to  consider  saving  dollars  by 
reducing  the  number  of  senior  adminis- 
trators as  well.  That  process,  along  with 
the  happy  coincidence  that  many  SOs 
were,  and  are,  nearing,  retirement  age, 
has  served  to  reduce  senior  administrator 
numbers  considerably. 

What  then  will  be  the  impact  of  fewer 
supervisory  officers  for  secondary 
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schools?  I observed  earlier  that  school 
principals  are  often  tied  up  with  adminis- 
trative detail.  The  larger  the  school  the 
more  there  is.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  If 
this  can  be  said  for  principals  it  is  even 
more  the  case  for  the  supervisory  offi- 
cers to  whom  principals  report.  Clearly, 
the  reporting  function  will  take  on  added 
dimensions  at  the  school  level  and  prin- 
cipals are  going  to  have  to  find  newer 
and  more  efficient  ways  of  doing  things. 

We  are  witnessing,  then,  a decrease  in 
the  traditional  forms  of  governance  and 
supervision  in  Ontario  education.  There 
will  be  fewer  trustees  to  pay  attention  to 
schools  and  fewer  supervisory  officers  to 
handle  thorny  problems  surrounding 
legal,  social,  or  personnel  issues.  The 
principal  will  be  much  more  on  his  or  her 
own  and  will  need  to  think  differently 
about  the  position.  Thus,  it’s  time  princi- 
pals began  thinking  of  themselves  as 
Chief  Executive  Officers  and  began 
behaving  that  way.  Consider.  The  “life- 
lines” provided  by  supervisors  will  most 
certainly  not  be  in  place  as  they  are  now. 
The  movement  towards  site-based  man- 


agement and  budgeting  continues  unabat- 
ed. School  board  amalgamation  will  most 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  eroding  tradi- 
tional loyalties  to  one’s  present  employer. 
Including  payroll  and  assets  under  man- 
agement, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consid- 
er the  principal,  particularly  the  secondary 
school  principal,  as  the  CEO  of  a five  to 
ten  million  dollar  a year  enterprise. 

To  most  principals  the  decrease  in  the 
current  method  of  supervision  and  gover- 
nance will  not  be  viewed  as  a problem. 
In  fact,  these  changes  may  well  be  per- 
ceived in  an  extremely  positive  way.  I 
have  a colleague  who  is  fond  of  saying 
that  if  the  school  board  office  burned  to 
the  ground  on  Friday,  the  schools  would 
all  be  open  on  Monday  and  the  students 
would  never  know  the  difference.  I 
believe  him. 

I must  hasten  to  say  that  I place  great 
value  in  supervisory  officers  and  trustees. 
Once  again,  I have  rarely  met  a lazy 
supervisory  officer  or  trustee  and  their 
long  hours  will  have  to  be  replaced  by 
site-based  managers  in  the  first  instance 
and  by  some  other  form  of  governance  in 
the  latter. 

Hence,  the  advent  of  school  councils. 
If  the  Ontario  school  of  the  future  will 
not  be  accountable  upwards,  it  shall  be 
accountable  outwards. 

By  way  of  summarization,  let  us 
review  what  has  happened  to  date.  The 
government  bureaucracy  has  downsized 
itself,  accomplishing  two  things.  It  sent  a 
signal  to  all  and  sundry  that  restructuring 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  then  had  the 
alleged  moral  authority  to  enact  mea- 
sures to  downsize  and  delayer  at  the 
local  level.  The  pattern  was  beginning  to 
emerge  but  there  was  one  piece  left.  It 
had  to  ensure  some  measure  of  local 
accountability  and  control.  When  one 
thinks  about  it,  one  must  admit  that  the 
political  rhetoric  that  surrounds  a move 
to  cut  bureaucratic  fat,  and  to  return 
schools  to  their  rightful  owners,  is  pretty 
seductive  stuff.  Who  could  argue  against 
courageously  wresting  our  buildings  and 
programs  from  a bunch  of  self-serving, 
insular  providers,  while  opening  doors  to 
the  tax  payers  who  fuel  the  system  with 
their  dollars?  I view  the  concept  of  the 
school  council  in  Ontario  very  positive- 
ly. I view  its  advent  with  some  ambiva- 
lence. Facilitated  well,  the  school  council 
could  be  an  incredible  resource  to  the 
school,  the  principal,  the  teachers  and, 
most  importantly  the  students.  If  man- 
aged poorly,  all  hell  could  break  loose. 
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If  we  are  to  have  school  councils  in 
place  by  June  1996,  as  per  Memorandum 
122,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  must  move  swiftly  in  showing 
clear  thinking  as  to  how  councils  will 
operate  and  to  what  degree  they  will  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the 
school.  At  this  stage,  there  remain 
numerous  questions  as  to  the  how  and 
the  what  of  school  council  influence. 
How  they  are  resolved  will  most 
assuredly  spell  success  or  failure.  Never- 
theless, if  we  stick  to  the  main  themes  of 
a clearly  evolving  restructuring  trend,  we 
can  more  safely  focus  on  what  changes 
are  being  considered  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  will  be  pursued  and  imple- 
mented? Ah!  Now  that’s  grist  for  specu- 
lation. 

Rethinking  Employer-Employee 
Relationships 

With  what  we  know  about  current  gov- 
ernmental thinking,  and  from  what  my 
colleagues  tell  me,  there  is  some  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  provider-driven 
system.  We  have  had  clear  messages  that 
the  move  will  be  from  a provider-  to  a 
client-driven  system,  but  the  question  is 
how  shall  we  get  there.  We  know  that,  at 
the  very  least,  the  recommendations  put 
forth  in  the  “Interim  Report  of  the 
Ontario  School  Board  Reduction  Task 
Force”  reveal  one  thing:  subsequent 
changes  cannot  be  made  piecemeal  and  a 
broad-based  plan  will  have  to  be  enacted 
if  the  shift  from  provider  to  client  is  to 
take  place.  Whatever  the  case,  it  will 
require  considerable  political  will  to 
enact  such  measures  but  all  indicators 
suggest  that  the  stated  intent  of  the  cur- 
rent government  remains  undiminished. 
What  might  be  a consequence? 

If  you  will  recall.  Regulation  309  and 
Bill  125  were  creations  of  the  last  gov- 
ernment, whose  intent  it  was  to  reduce 
bureaucracy  (trustees)  and  administration 
(supervisory  officers)  in  both  numbers 
and  influence.  These  are  but  two  sides  of 
what  is  referred  to  as  “The  Iron  Trian- 
gle.” The  third  is  the  teacher  unions.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  school  board 
amalgamation  is  going  forward,  there 
will  be  a rethinking  of  how  collective 
bargaining  in  Ontario  education  will  be 
carried  out.  Province-wide  bargaining  is 
being  considered  but  moving  in  that 
direction  within  our  current  parameters 
has  potentially  enormous  risks.  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  a severe  impasse  at  the  bar- 


gaining table  with  the  possibility  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  directly  affecting  every 
student  in  every  publicly  funded  school 
in  the  province.  Would  the  public  toler- 
ate it?  Will  the  government  permit  it? 
We’ll  have  to  wait  and  see.  Whatever  the 
case,  our  schools  will  still  have  to  do 
more  with  less  and  under  more  scrutiny 
than  ever  before. 

Finally,  I’d  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  changes  under  consideration  at  the 
local  level.  Many  board-based  adminis- 
trators believe  the  current  government 
will  continue  its  demands  that  more  effi- 
ciencies be  found  at  the  board  and  school 
levels.  In  an  enterprise  that  sees  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  its  budget  con- 
sumed by  payroll,  it  does  not  take  too 
much  imagination  to  anticipate  future 
demands.  The  only  question  is,  in  what 
form  will  these  demands  be  made. 

Current  wisdom  suggests  the  follow- 
ing. School  boards  (whatever  they  may 
look  like)  will  receive  transfer  payments 
that  reflect  and  recognize  existing  collec- 
tive agreements.  Whatever  form  the  gen- 
eral legislative  grants  take,  however,  will 
not  reflect  more  than  a certain  percentage 
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over  and  above  that  required  to  keep 
front-line  teachers  in  our  classrooms. 
That  is  to  say,  boards  who  exceed,  say,  5 
percent  of  payroll  in  administration  could 
well  be  penalized.  Will  trustees  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  mill  rates  at  the  local  level 
to  cover  the  additional  administrative 
costs?  Perhaps.  What  then  will  be  the 
impact  on  our  schools?  From  whence  can 
this  alleged  fat  be  trimmed?  In  the  ele- 
mentary panel,  I suggest  the  old  notion  of 
twinning  schools  will  re-emerge  wherev- 
er possible.  Where  geographically  possi- 
ble, a formula  may  dictate  that  each 
principal  have  at  least  35  teachers  report- 
ing to  him  or  her,  whether  they  reside  in 
one  school  or  two.  In  secondary  schools. 


there  is  the  feeling  that  many  contracts 
are  too  rich,  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
the  number  of  vice-principals  and  depart- 
ment heads  currently  on  the  payroll. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  do  we  pay  a stipend  to 
department  heads  to  do  a job  for  which 
they  are  already  given  time  off  to  do? 
Clearly,  redeployment  of  secondary 
school  personnel  will  be  an  increasingly 
significant  issue. 

I am  convinced  that  we  will  be  asked 
to  approach  our  jobs  quite  differently  in 
the  days  ahead.  Rate  payer  and  reform 
groups  have  coalesced  into  a formidable 
lobby  group  and  have  found  sympathetic 
listeners  at  Queen’s  Park.  They  make  a 
strong  case  for  educational  reform  and  I, 
for  one,  accord  many  of  their  arguments 
a fair  degree  of  credibility.  Their  demand 
that  we  shift  from  a provider-  to  a client- 
driven  enterprise  is  not  unreasonable. 
How  we  go  about  that  transition,  and  to 
what  degree,  will  be  the  result  of  politi- 
cal will  and  our  willingness  to  be  proac- 
tive in  working  with  them.  Negotiate 
now  or  battle  later. 

These  are  the  realities  as  I see  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  I have  some  sympathy 
for  those  who  question  what  we  insiders 
do  and  at  what  cost.  I can  understand 
why  they  wish  to  impose  reform  on  a 
system  with  which  they  are  not  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  I can  only  hope  that 
they  review  similar  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  assess  their  true 
value  in  the  improvement  of  student 
learning. 

They  say  it’s  always  darkest  before 
the  dawn.  I’m  not  quite  sure  if  I truly 
believe  that  and  certainly  have  no  clue  as 
to  who  “they”  are,  but  I’d  like  to  believe 
it  anyway.  For  those  of  us  who  rise  and 
ponder  in  the  still  of  the  night,  in  those 
gloomiest  of  hours,  entertaining  gloomy 
thoughts,  there  is  some  solace  in  the 
knowing  that  things  will  look  better  after 
sunrise.  I have  attempted  to  make  the 
case  that  we  are  now  at  a watershed  in 
Ontario  education  and  that  a number  of 
changes  will  be  upon  us  in  tbe  relatively 
near  future.  Just  when  I’m  not  quite  cer- 
tain, but  I’m  beginning  to  feel  less 
gloomy  about  them,  which  perhaps  sig- 
nals a dawning  of  some  dimension.  You 
will  forgive  me  if  my  timing  is  not  per- 
fect but  the  predictability  of  political  flat 
does  not  approach  that  of  the  circadian 
calendar.  The  question,  then,  is  not  a 
matter  of  “if’  further  change  is  coming, 
but  “when.”  My  guess  is  sooner,  rather 
than  later. 
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actions  are  dictated, 
and  the  practitioners 
are  called  upon  to 
find  their  way  to 
the  new  paradigm. 

— Mae  Denby 


A System 

Approach  to  Secondary 
School  Change 

What  Have  We  Learned? 


MAE  DENBY 


Superintendent  of  Curriculum, 

Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education 

Restructuring  the  Ontario  education 
system  has  the  potential  to  dislocate 
many  facets  of  the  school  culture  as 
we  have  known  it.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  the  proposed  changes  present  an 
interplay  of  energies,  pressures,  and 
dynamics  that  can  cause  a state  of  resent- 
ful paralysis  or,  harnessed  through  effec- 
tive leadership,  rejuvenate  and  revitalize 
both  staff  and  program. 

In  a growing  body  of  literature  that 
addresses  the  change  process  within  the 
educational  setting,  a prevailing  theme  is 
that  of  tensions  — between  past  successes 
and  projected  “improvements”;  between 
the  security  of  common  understandings 
and  the  uncertainties  of  innovation; 
between  changing  needs  and  limited  or 
shrinking  resources;  between  a curriculum 
of  knowledge  and  one  of  information  skills 
and  problem  solving;  and  between  hard- 
earned  expertise  and  a new,  potentially 
painful,  learning  curve.  These  tensions  are 
aggravated  when  the  desired  result  is 
unclear,  as  is  the  case  in  Ontario  at  this 
time.  Releasing  these  tensions  and  drawing 
this  energy  to  positive  purpose  presents  a 
challenge  of  major  proportions. 

Barriers  to  change  in  the  secondary 
school  have  been  well  identified  — per- 
sonnel and  training,  structures,  tradition, 
culture,  perceived  success,  and  leader- 
ship are  all  forces  which  can  contribute 
to  either  inertia  or  innovation.  In  this 
article,  I focus  on  what  needs  to  happen, 
and  describe  some  system-level  mea- 
sures that  have  helped  in  one  context,  to 
get  schools  moving. 


Teachers  accustomed  to  carrying  out  ; 
their  roles  in  solitary  fashion  are  asked  to 
adopt  collaboration  as  a way  of  operat- 
ing. They  are  asked  to  venture  beyond 
their  areas  of  training  and  expertise,  and 
to  provide  for  students  a curriculum  that 
is  interdisciplinary  or  integrated  in  unde- 
fined ways,  based  on  learning  outcomes 
which  are  not  yet  fully  understood  and 
which  do  not  readily  sort  into  traditional 
categories.  They  must  come  to  under- 
stand, trust,  and  apply  new  methods  of 
assessing  student  achievement  and  then 
report  the  results  to  parents  and  students 
to  whom  the  meaning  is  not  clear.  And 
even  as  teachers  are  being  asked  to  ven- 
ture into  new  levels  of  risk-taking, 
accountability  measures  in  the  form  of 
regular  and  purportedly  rigorous  testing 
are  being  put  in  place  — a powerful 
force  for  retrenchment!  The  combination 
of  these  various  factors  creates  for  teach- 
ers a high  level  of  anxiety  and  frustration 

— not  fertile  ground  for  innovation. 

Principals  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  ensuring  that  change  is  accom- 
plished as  resources  erode.  Even  in  this 
context,  leaders  who  can  inspire,  moti- 
vate, and  guide  staff  into  new  ways  of 
thinking,  new  levels  of  reflection,  will 
find  change  attainable. 

Role  of  the  System 

Educators  are  cognizant  of  recent  litera- 
ture on  educational  change.  Effective  sys- 
tem planning  for  change  must  take  into 
account  what  we  know  about  people, 
about  organizations,  and  about  learning. 
The  work  of  Michael  Fullan,  Peter  Senge, 
Lynne  Hannay,  Wayne  Seller,  Gareth 
Morgan,  Andy  Hargreaves,  Phil  Schlecty 

— to  name  only  a few  — can  contribute 
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significantly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
change  effort.  Practice  enlightened  by 
theory  is  a powerful  force. 

Effecting  change  in  the  secondary 
school  from  a system  base  is  a delicate 
matter.  Traditions  related  to  school 
autonomy,  subject  specialty,  academic 
expertise,  firm  structures,  and  the  mys- 
tique of  professional  infallibility  tend  to 
keep  the  secondary  school  and  classroom 
insulated  from  direction  from  external 
sources  — one  of  which  is  “the  board 
office.”  At  the  system  level,  the  leader- 
ship challenge  lies  in  finding  the  balance 
between  edict  and  invitation,  menu  and 
mandate,  conformity  and  chaos. 

Attempting  to  bring  about  change 
through  mandate,  although  sometimes 
necessary,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  as 
the  destreaming  of  Grade  9 in  Ontario 
schools  has  amply  demonstrated.  Real 
change  is  generated  through  more  cum- 
bersome, untidy,  and  fluid  forms  of 
human  interaction,  at  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  learning  process.  Learning  requires 


fit  the  system  level, 
the  leadership  challenge 
lies  in  finding  the  balance 
between  edict  and 
invitation,  menu  and 
mandate,  conformity 
and  chaos. 


energy,  a sense  of  purpose,  and  willing- 
ness to  risk. 

We  as  educators  are  cognizant  of  the- 
ories regarding  human  needs  and  motiva- 
tion: the  need  for  safety,  for  assurance, 
for  support,  for  community,  for  accep- 
tance, recognition,  and  for  fulfilment. 
Adult  learning  literature  identifies  the 
need  for  ownership,  self-directedness, 
and  personalization  of  the  process. 
Teachers  need  to  understand  what  it  is 
they  are  to  do  and  the  benefits  of  doing 
it.  They  need  to  feel  comfortable  and 
supported  as  they  let  go  of  the  familiar 
and  venture  into  new  territory.  They 
need  the  opportunity  to  shape  their 


progress  and  to  feel  protected  in  risk  tak- 
ing. They  need  affirmation  from  their 
peers,  students,  and  supervisors;  they 
need  a sense  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
right:  that  it  is  of  benefit  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

How  can  a system  engage  staff  in  a 
positive  way  in  something  as  messy  and 
forbidding  as  curriculum  change?  School 
systems  in  Ontario  have  taken  a variety 
of  approaches,  in  accordance  with  the 
history,  culture,  and  present  capabilities 
of  that  particular  system.  Reflected  in 
these  approaches  are  characteristics  such 
as  the  balance  between  centralization  and 
decentralization,  the  system’s  view  of 
teacher  development,  curriculum  man- 
agement processes,  traditional  roles  and 
the  relationships  among  those  roles. 

The  Experience:  Renewed  Insights 
and  System  Learning 

The  practices  outlined  here  have  emerged 
within  a system  whose  culture  tends  to  be 
consultative  and  informal.  Although  the 
system  is  a long  way  from  full-blown 
site-based  management,  schools  value 
their  perceived  autonomy  in  operational 
matters.  A high  degree  of  interaction  and 
collaboration  underlies  policy-making  at 
every  level.  Few  decisions  are  unilateral; 
few  directions  are  delivered  through  man- 
date. Individual  initiative  is  supported; 
the  uneven  front  is  an  accepted  reality. 

Our  experience,  to  date,  with  the 
changes  flowing  from  the  restructuring 
of  education  has  yielded  the  following 
insights: 

Continuous  Dialogue  First,  we  have 
learned  that  teachers  arrive  at  under- 
standing not  through  a one-way  informa- 
tion flow,  but  through  earnest  and 
ongoing  dialogue  with  peers  and  others, 
testing  ideas,  checking  meaning,  putting 
pressure  on  concepts,  reflecting,  and 
coming  back  again  to  the  discussion.  The 
tone  of  the  dialogue  is  not  always  gentle; 
we  have  come  to  recognize  that  this  rep- 
resents neither  personal  hostility  nor 
stubborn  resistance  but,  rather,  deeply 
felt  concerns.  Venting  must  happen  and 
it  must  be  respected.  The  full  expression 
of  beliefs  ultimately  sets  the  stage  for 
new  ideas  to  be  introduced. 

To  facilitate  this  process,  various 
forums  have  been  created  to  provide  for 
staff  at  all  levels  the  opportunity  to  enter 


into  a dialogue  on  the  central  premises  of 
the  Common  Curriculum.  Administra- 
tors, department  heads,  and  teachers 
have  had  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  in-service  offerings,  some 
role-specific  and  others,  increasingly  val- 
ued, cross-role.  The  level  of  formality 
has  varied  in  accordance  with  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  the  session;  in  every 
case,  input  to  central  decision-making 
has  been  sought. 

Opportunities  for  Joint  Ventures  A sec- 
ond important  learning,  and  in  some 
ways  an  extension  of  the  first,  is  about 
the  energy  generated  when  dialogue 
leads  to  collaboration  among  peers.  The 
dynamism  of  teacher  teams  working  col- 
laboratively  on  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern is  remarkable  — and  is  to  many 
educators  a new  experience. 

Various  structures  have  been  created 
to  allow  and  encourage  teachers  and 
administrators  to  engage  in  joint  ventures 
in  new  and  different  ways. 

For  example,  small-scale  system  sub- 
sidy is  available  to  support  school-based 
initiatives,  wherein  a single  focus  is 
identified  by  staff  and  administrators 
within  the  school,  for  a year  or  two. 
Through  careful  planning  at  the  school 
level,  existing  resources  are  channelled 
towards  the  achievement  of  the  identified 
goals.  Plans  must  address  both  immedi- 
ate student  benefit  and  long-term  teacher 
growth;  central  office  support  is  made 
available.  Secondary  schools,  where  they 
have  engaged  in  a school-based  initia- 
tive, report  new  levels  of  communication 
among  colleagues  and  important  profes- 
sional growth. 

Cross-panel,  inter-school  teams  were 
set  up  as  an  early  project  to  address  tran- 
sition years  issues.  Identification  of  com- 
mon needs,  development  of  strategies  to 
address  those  needs,  the  sharing  of  infor- 
mation and  experiences,  and  interaction 
with  new  people,  especially  from  the 
other  panel,  are  central  to  the  project.  The 
role  of  the  central  office  is  to  enable,  to 
orchestrate,  and  to  guide,  not  to  control. 
Two  years  after  the  fact,  this  endeavour  is 
viewed  by  many  as  a landmark  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Based  on  the  same  concept,  inter- 
board team  projects  have  been  undertak- 
en, with  the  support  of  Ministry  funding, 
and  a number  of  secondary  school  per- 
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sonnel  have  opted  to  participate.  Despite 
the  relative  unwieldiness  of  the  model, 
this  vehicle  offers  another  dimension  in 
professional  interaction. 

While  the  process  of  drawing  teachers 
towards  genuine  collaboration  requires 
skilled  leadership,  the  resources  thus 
engaged  are  truly  powerful.  In  some,  but 
not  all  cases,  teachers  have  moved  well 
beyond  traditional  committee  mindsets 
to  a synergy  that  makes  for  significant 
growth. 

Invest  in  Individuals  A third  principle 
we  take  from  our  experience  is  this: 
engage  the  people  who  are  ready  to 
move.  The  notion  of  a system-wide  pro- 
cess, structure,  or  innovation,  proceeding 
in  an  orderly,  measured  fashion,  neatly 
meeting  timelines  and  conforming  to 
specifications  is  a bureaucratic  fantasy. 
The  reality  is  that,  with  limited  resources, 
wisdom  dictates  investing  where  there  is 
most  likelihood  of  benefit.  This  means 
articulating  system  frameworks  and 
parameters  that  identify  long-term  goals 
and  call  for  school  and  classroom  plan- 
ning within  those  limits,  and  tailored  to 
the  needs,  resources,  and  capabilities  of 
the  particular  situation.  Some  practical 
examples  are: 

• Annual  curriculum  and  staff  develop- 
ment plans  for  schools  are  prepared 
from  a system-wide  multi-year  frame- 


work which  identifies  major  initia- 
tives. The  bottom  line:  every  school 
must  plan  to  act  on  at  least  one  major 
dimension. 

• Teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, on  an  individual  basis,  in  a 
number  of  projects  addressing  issues 
of  interest  and  concern  and  centred  on 
teacher  growth. 

• Central  office  staff  place  emphasis  on 
engaging  teachers  in  the  development 
of  models  for  integrated  curriculum, 
working  from  common  criteria  applied 
in  various  formats. 

• In  a number  of  areas,  such  as  mentor- 
ship and  portfolio  assessment,  teach- 
ers who  have  expressed  willingness  to 
become  resource  persons  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
expertise  and  are  supported  in  offer- 
ing in-service  opportunities  for  peers 
within  and  beyond  the  system. 

This  approach  reflects  basic  principles  of 
adult  learning.  The  characteristics  and 
benefits:  teachers  and  administrators 
engage  in  aspects  of  change  which  they 
have  selected;  they  bring  to  the  effort  a 
high  level  of  commitment;  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  its  success;  they  receive 
recognition  from  their  peers;  and  they 
provide  in-house  leadership  for  the  next 
wave  of  innovators.  The  drawbacks:  this 
process  is  messy  and  difficult  to  track.  It 
tends  to  exacerbate  the  “uneven-front” 


phenomenon,  which  can  create  difficul-  i 
ties  in  public  perception.  Further,  pockets  ; 
of  inertia  can  persist;  diligence  is  required  ' 
on  the  part  of  leadership  at  every  level. 

Maintain  a Listening  Stance  Fourth  and 
last  of  the  insights  reinforced:  change/  ji 
growth/learning  does  not  take  place  in  a J 
smooth,  forward  motion.  It  is  sporadic 
and  unpredictable;  it  produces  unexpect- 
ed side  effects;  it  sometimes  seems 
impossible;  it  is  fraught  with  anxiety  and 
reward;  it  sometimes  doubles  back  on  | 
itself,  or  simply  collapses,  and  must  be 
rebuilt;  and  it  consumes  — and  generates 
— tremendous  energy. 

When  learning  to  collaborate  is  part  | 
of  the  endeavour,  the  process  is  further  i 
complicated  — as  common  understand- 
ing  must  be  forged,  tested,  revised,  and  ! 

tested  again,  and  this  process  is  complex 
and  demanding.  Growing  pains  are  | 

inevitable.  i 

It  is  critical  at  the  system  level  to  i 
maintain  a listening  stance.  System  per- 
sonnel must  constantly  and  deliberately  j 
examine  progress  in  the  cold  light  of  ! 
day:  What  are  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  ! 
bring  about  change?  What  is  really  hap-  ^ 
pening  to  benefit  students?  What  further  j 
support  do  these  teachers  need?  While  | 
the  answers  are  sometimes  disheartening,  j 

this  information  must  be  the  basis  for  I 
further  planning.  It’s  good  sense;  it’s  | 
good  teaching.  i 

Many  voices  have  expressed,  over  the  j 
past  several  years,  frustration  with  the  ! 
lack  of  clarity  from  the  province.  Many  j 
in  the  field  believe  that,  had  the  end-state  i 
been  clearly  articulated,  the  way  would  ; 
have  been  easier,  and  the  job  done  by  ! 
now.  This  view  reflects  traditional  prac-  ; 
tices,  characteristic  of  a bureaucracy:  | 

critical  decisions  are  made  at  the  top,  and  j 
practitioners  are  treated  as  technicians.  | 

The  present  experience,  however,  repre-  | 
sents  a new  kind  of  change,  wherein  I 
overall  needs  are  identified,  general  ; 
direction  is  set,  some  actions  are  dictat-  ; 
ed,  and  the  practitioners  — a.k.a.  the  I 
professionals  — are  called  upon  to  find  ! 
their  way  to  the  new  paradigm.  i 

Leadership  is  critical  at  every  level,  ! 
leadership  that  maintains  a focus  on 
long-term  goals  for  students,  and  on  the  | 
continuing  growth  of  the  professionals  j 

within  the  system.  With  these  as  the  : 
guideposts,  change  can  be  accomplished; 
education  can  reconstruct  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  today’s  student  who  is  tomor-  ; 
row’s  citizen. 
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Understanding  How 
Change  is  Experienced 

Studies  in  Teacher  Change 


RON  WIDEMAN 


Curriculum  Project  Manager,  TVOntario 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  of 
schools  to  serve  students  and  com- 
munities more  effectively  depends 
on  the  ability  of  every  teacher  to  learn. 
Increasingly,  the  literature  on  education- 
al change  is  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  individual  teacher  in  the  change 
process  (Fullan,  1993;  Hargreaves, 
1994a).  More  research  is  being  conduct- 
ed on  the  teacher’s  experience  with 
change  because  there  is  a growing  recog- 
nition that  deeper  understanding  of  the 
teachers’  perspective  is  imperative  if 
school  improvement  is  to  become  a reali- 
ty (Hargreaves,  1994b). 

My  interest  in  such  matters  has  devel- 
oped over  a long  period  of  time.  I have 
been  a secondary  school  teacher,  a 
school  board  curriculum  consultant,  and 
a Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
education  officer.  Now,  I am  Curriculum 
Project  Manager  for  TVO  working  on 
the  development  and  use  of  comprehen- 
sive multiple-technology  learning  sys- 
tems. In  all  those  capacities,  I have  been 
impressed  with  the  energy  individual 
teachers  invest  in  their  classroom  prac- 
tice and  the  ways  that  energy  impacts, 
positively  or  negatively,  on  the  change 
initiatives  of  education  authorities. 

The  beginnings  of  the  current  empha- 
sis on  understanding  change  from  the 
teacher’s  perspective  go  back  a long 
way.  Houle  (1969)  and  Knowles  (1980) 
both  recognized  the  need  to  study  adult 
learning  from  the  perspective  of  the 
learner  and  recommended  that  research 
be  conducted  from  that  perspective. 

Professional  learning  and  professional 
education  are  very  different  matters. 
Learning  is  a natural,  cumulative  activity 
that  individuals  voluntarily  undertake  to 
meet  felt  needs  through  self-change. 
Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pro- 


vision by  authorities  of  resources  and 
delivery  systems  to  direct  the  individu- 
al’s learning  towards  goals  determined 
by  those  authorities  (Thomas,  1983). 

As  long  ago  as  1972,  UNESCO’s 
International  Commission  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Education  (Faure,  1972)  con- 
cluded that  the  essential  factor  in  change, 
whether  individual  or  social,  is  not  the 
provision  of  educational  resources  and 
delivery  systems,  but  the  capacity  of 
human  beings  to  learn.  The  UNESCO 
commission  had  been  established  to 
examine  the  results  of  the  unparalleled 
investment  in  education  that  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  world’s  countries  in 
the  1950s  and  ’60s.  It  found  that  learning 
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always  surpassed  attempts  to  educate  in 
volume,  frequency,  and  outcome.  The 
Commission  called  for  a Copernican  rev- 
olution in  thinking  about  change  to  make 
learning,  not  education,  the  proper  focus 
of  consideration. 

By  the  early  1980s,  this  kind  of  think- 
ing had  begun  to  be  part  of  the  literature 
on  curriculum  implementation.  Fullan 
(1982)  had  concluded  that  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  phenomenology  of 
change  — that  is,  how  change  is  experi- 


enced by  those  involved  in  it  — con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  most  initiatives 
to  promote  school  improvement.  Howev- 
er, little  research  was  conducted  from  the 
teacher’s  perspective  during  the  1980s. 
Most  research  continued  to  be  from  the 
perspective  of  educational  authorities. 
Thus,  the  literature  on  school  improve- 
ment was  informed  by  an  inadequate 
research  base. 

In  the  late  1980s,  in  response  to  the 
need  to  conduct  research  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  teacher,  I undertook  an 
exploratory  study  on  how  secondary 
school  teachers  go  about  making  sub- 
stantial changes  in  their  classroom  prac- 
tices (Wideman,  1991).  The  study’s 
purpose  was  to  develop  a descriptive  the- 
oretical model  of  how  change  occurs  and 
what  helps  and  hinders  it.* 

The  findings  have  particular  relevance 
given  the  political  climate  of  educational 
change  in  Ontario  today.  The  teachers  in 
the  study  did  not  change  their  classroom 
practices  by  adopting  and  implementing 
practices  authorities  had  developed. 
Instead,  they  created  practices  that 
worked  for  them  in  the  context  of  their 
schools.  They  did  this  not  by  passively 
receiving  professional  education  but  by 
involving  themselves  in  an  active  pro- 
cess of  learning.  Changes  in  the  teachers’ 
beliefs  about  education  did  not  occur 
after  they  had  made  changes  in  their 
practices.  Instead,  belief  change  and 
changes  in  practice  developed  concur- 
rently and  depended  on  each  other. 

How  Change  Occurred 

Teachers’  efforts  to  change  began  when 
they  identified  problems  with  their  own 
classroom  practices.  These  problems 
were  emotionally  and  cognitively  dis- 
turbing to  the  teachers.  Identifying  a 
problem  required  the  teacher  to  recog- 
nize, and  take  responsibility  for,  a gap 
that  existed  between  the  teacher’s  beliefs 
about  education  and  the  outcomes  of  his 
or  her  teaching. 

Teachers  solved  the  problems  they 
had  identified  by  embarking  on  a process 
of  investigation.  Boomer  (1987)  has 
identified  the  scientific  method  as  a fun- 
damental learning  strategy  rooted  in  the 
functioning  of  the  human  brain.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  method  — identifying  a 
problem,  forming  an  hypothesis,  experi- 
menting, evaluating  experiments,  and 
modifying  the  hypothesis  — were  essen- 
tial elements  in  every  teacher’s  story. 
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The  scientific  method  was  not  used  in 
the  stereotypical  and  formal  ways  often 
attributed  to  scientists.  Instead,  it  was 
used  informally,  repeatedly,  and  with 
many  variations  to  develop  personally 
workable  solutions.  The  method  worked 
much  as  a self-steering  device  does  on  a 
sailing  yacht  — as  a means  of  gathering 
information  from  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, and  translating  the  information 
into  an  ongoing  series  of  course  correc- 
tions. 

The  outcome  of  the  teacher’s  investi- 
gation was  always  an  innovation,  at  least 
in  a subjective  sense.  Each  teacher  creat- 
ed practices  that  fit  his  or  her  profession- 
al situation.  Depending  on  the  amount  of 
assistance  the  teacher  was  able  to  access, 
innovation  felt  like  invention  to  some, 
and  imitation  and  adaptation  to  others. 

Change  occurred  in  distinct  periods 
measuring  months  or  years.  A period  of 
change  extended  from  the  time  the  teach- 
er began  to  identify  a problem  with  prac- 
tice until  the  teacher  felt  the  problem  had 
been  solved  satisfactorily.  The  problems 
that  drove  later  periods  of  change  grew 
from  the  solutions  developed  in  previous 
periods,  building  a coherent  history  of 
change  that,  upon  reflection,  was  appar- 
ent to  the  teacher. 

The  periods  of  change  included  four 
phases:  Initiation,  Exploration,  Incorpo- 
ration, and  Extension. 

Initiation  Phase 

The  problem  with  classroom  practice 
was  identified  in  the  initiation  phase. 
Many  teachers  identified  a problem  after 
a change  in  circumstances  disturbed  their 
routine.  These  circumstances  included 
school-wide  or  system-wide  crises, 
changing  clientele  in  the  school,  entering 
a new  school,  receiving  a promotion,  and 
experiencing  a leave  of  some  kind. 

Identifying  a problem  and  taking 
responsibility  for  it  took  time  and  often 
required  some  considerable  courage.  Eor 
example,  one  teacher  remembered  that 
she  became  aware  of  declining  student 
involvement  and  achievement  over  sever- 
al years.  However,  she  did  not  see  it  as 
deriving  from  a problem  with  her  prac- 
tices until  after  she  had  transferred  to 
another  collegiate  where  the  calibre  of 
students  was  supposed  to  be  better. 
“They  were  better  students,”  she  recalled, 
“but  they  were  not  showing  interest  and 
motivation  either.  Then  I realized  it  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  students.  It  was 


something  I was  doing  or  not  doing.” 

The  initiation  phase  also  included  a 
time  of  searching  and  the  eventual  identi- 
fication of  a hypothetical  solution  that  had 
some  personal  credibility  for  the  teacher. 
Eor  example,  one  teacher  who  was  look- 
ing for  better  ways  to  teach  chemistry  to 
general  level  classes  in  the  early  1970s 
remembered  thinking:  “These  are  students 
who  must  deal  with  problems.  They  obvi- 
ously learn  by  doing  things.  Chemistry 
must  become  a practical  hands-on  pro- 
gram.” Based  on  this  hypothesis,  he 
began  to  reshape  his  teaching.  “I  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  about  learning  styles 
or  anything  like  that,”  he  recalled.  “I  just 
knew  that  these  kids  obviously  learned  by 
doing  stuff,  and  I started  teaching  from 
that  point  of  view.” 

Exploration  Phase 

Classroom  experimentation  to  assess, 
revise,  and  develop  the  hypothetical 
solution  began  in  the  exploration  phase. 
One  teacher  described  her  experience  as 
follows: 

. . . repetition  — keeping  at  it  — practising 
— making  slight  modifications  — using 
different  materials,  time  lines,  instructions 
to  students,  different  evaluations.  Things 
worked  differently  each  time.  Some 
attempts  worked  better  than  others.  I real- 
ized that  slight  changes  could  dramatically 
affect  results  and  that  failure  was  not 
because  of  poor  technique  itself  but  the 
result  of  external  factors  or  assuming  too 
much  or  expecting  too  much. 

Teachers  evaluated  their  experiments 
according  to  two  criteria:  whether  students 
learned  more  effectively  and  whether  stu- 
dents welcomed  the  change.  While  stu- 
dent learning  was  important  to  everyone, 
most  teachers  were  reluctant  to  impose 
new  practices  that  students  did  not  wel- 
come. A welcoming  response  from  stu- 
dents encouraged  teachers  to  continue  to 
develop  an  emerging  practice  that  was 
criticized  by  colleagues  or  school  admin- 
istration. 

Difficulties  were  met  in  trying  to  make 
the  change  work  and  these  had  to  be  over- 
come. There  was  a feeling  of  confusion; 
teachers  used  terms  like  “trial  and  error,” 
“groping,”  “searching,”  and  “scram- 
bling.” One  talked  about  feeling  like  he 
was  “flying  by  the  seat  of  my  pants.” 

The  phase  was  characterized  by  con- 
flicted feelings  — enthusiasm,  on  one 
hand,  and  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  fear  on 
the  other.  While  teachers  were  excited 


about  their  changes  and  believed  they 
had  merit,  they  had  not  worked  them  out 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  defend  them 
from  criticism  by  students,  colleagues, 
and  administration.  Eleven  of  the  four- 
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teen  teachers  reported  disapproval  from 
others  in  their  schools  regarding  the 
changes  they  were  attempting  to  make. 
One  teacher  remembered: 

It  hurt  when  colleagues  said  that  what  I 
was  doing  was  “Mickey  Mouse”.  That 
was  my  perception  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing. The  group  work  I was  doing  made  the 
job  of  teacher  different  than  what  they 
saw  it  to  be.  Their  criticism  hurt  me.  It 
was  very  hard  to  deal  with  that.  I started  to 
question  whether  or  not  they  were  right. 
“Maybe  they  are  right?  Maybe  it  is  opting 
out.  Maybe  its  something  I’m  pawning  off 
on  my  students.  Maybe  I’m  not  teaching 
them  as  well  as  I could.” 

Incorporation  Phase 

During  the  incorporation  phase,  experi- 
mentation resulted  in  the  development  of 
a solution  that  fit  the  teacher’s  unique  sit- 
uation. There  were  feelings  of  increased 
confidence  and  understanding  and  a more 
focussed  approach  to  accessing  needed 
assistance,  including  professional  educa- 
tion. The  difficulties  met  in  the  explo- 
ration phase  were  being  solved,  and  there 
as  a degree  of  success  that  increasingly 
satisfied  the  teacher.  Eor  example,  one 
teacher  described  starting  to  “fit  things 
together”  so  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  why.  He  began  to  feel  as  though  he 
had  answers  to  the  questions  students, 
parents,  and  colleagues  asked,  and  that 
these  answers  were  based  on  research, 
rather  that  just  his  own  thinking. 
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Experimentation  continued  but  it 
focussed  increasingly  on  the  specific  diffi- 
culties that  remained.  Recognition,  reward, 
and  other  kinds  of  positive  responses  from 
students,  colleagues,  and  administration 
validated  the  change.  For  example,  a 
teacher  who  was  incorporating  outcomes- 
based  learning  remembered  how  much 
students  came  to  appreciate  what  he  was 
doing: 

They  can  keep  track  of  where  they  are.  So 
many  times  in  the  past  kids  would  be 
away  and  they  wouldn’t  have  a clue  what 
was  going  on  when  they  came  back.  You 
know,  I started  to  see  the  difference  more 
from  the  comments  students  made.  Like, 
“Gee  1 wish  everyone  in  the  school  did 
this.  Why  doesn’t  every  teacher  teach  this 
way?” 

Extension  Phase 

In  the  extension  phase,  the  teacher 
applied  the  change  in  contexts  beyond 
the  original.  The  first  extension  was  to 
other  classes.  As  confidence  grew,  how- 
ever, there  was  a growing  belief  that  the 
change  should  be  used  by  other  teachers. 

A desire  to  contribute  to  the  wide- 
spread use  of  what  had  been  developed 
usually  emerged.  Some  teachers  who 
obtained  positions  of  added  responsibili- 
ty seemed  to  disregard  their  own  experi- 
ences with  learning  and  change  and  tried 
to  impose  their  changes  on  other  teach- 
ers. For  example,  one  teacher  who  had 
incorporated  group  work  into  her  reper- 
toire of  practices  described  how  con- 
cerned she  was  when  she  thought  about 
the  thousands  of  teachers  who  were  still 
lecturing.  “I  want  to  make  change,”  she 
said.  “I  want  to  talk  about  group  work 
and  make  people  change.  I know  that  a 
lot  of  people  won’t  ever  be  different,  but 
I can  hope  and  try.” 

Teachers  as  Reflective 
Practitioners 

The  findings  of  the  study  contribute  to 
understanding  why  traditional  methods  of 
promoting  secondary  school  improvement 
have  so  often  failed.  It  appears  that  teach- 
ers who  are  changing  their  classroom 
practices  operate  from  a different  episte- 
mology of  professional  practice  than  the 
one  that  underlies  widely  used  approaches 
to  promoting  school  improvement.  Top- 
down  hierarchical  models,  variously 
referred  to  as  Development,  Dissemina- 
tion, and  Diffusion  (DD&D),  Research, 


Development,  Diffusion,  and  Adoption 
(RDD&A),  and  Research,  Development, 
and  Implementation  (RD&I)  are  driven 
by  the  model  of  Technical  Rationality. 

Technical  rationality  has  dominated 
thinking  about  the  professions  for  over 
100  years.  The  model  explains  profes- 
sional practice  as  instrumental  problem- 
solving involving  rigorous  application  of 
scientific  theory  and  technique.  The 
model  promotes  a hierarchical  relation- 
ship between  research,  development,  and 
practice.  Authorities  enjoy  greater  status 
than  practitioners  because  they  are  seen 
to  be  responsible  for  improvements  in 
practice  — by  developing  the  knowledge 
and  procedures  that  practitioners  simply 
implement. 

From  the  perspective  of  teachers  in 
the  study,  however,  improving  profes- 
sional practice  was  viewed  as  a bottom- 
up  rather  than  a top-down  process.  The 
source,  motivation,  and  control  of  pro- 
fessional learning  was  with  the  teacher 
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rather  than  education  authorities.  The 
goal  was  to  develop  changes  that  fit  the 
teachers’  perceived  needs  and  situation. 
Teachers  judged  the  work  of  administra- 
tion and  theorists  on  whether  or  not  it 
helped  or  hindered  the  teacher’s  investi- 
gation. 

The  way  teachers  went  about  chang- 
ing their  practices  had  more  in  common 
with  Schon’s  (1983)  epistemology  of 
Reflection  in  Action  than  with  the  model 
of  technical  rationality.  Schon  saw  pro- 
fessional activity  in  uncertainty  not  as 
instrumental  problem  solving  but  as  a 
creative  process  of  investigation.  Schon 
wrote  that  reflective  practitioners  allow 


themselves  to  experience  surprise,  puz- 
zlement, or  confusion  in  uncertain  or 
unique  situations.  They  reflect  on  the 
phenomena  before  them  and  on  the  prior 
understandings  which  have  been  implicit 
in  their  behaviour.  They  carry  out  experi- 
ments which  generate  new  understand- 
ings of  the  phenomena  and  changes  in 
the  situations. 

Belief  Change  and  Learning 

The  findings  of  this  study  do  not  support 
those  who  believe  that  practice  change 
precedes  belief  change.  Instead,  practices 
and  beliefs  develop  concurrently  and 
depend  on  one  another.  Belief  change 
was  part  of  the  process  from  the  very 
beginning  of  a period  of  change.  The  act 
of  identifying  a problem  with  practice 
required  the  establishment  of  dissonance 
between  what  teachers  believed  they 
should  be  accomplishing  with  students 
and  what  they  saw  themselves  doing  in 
reality. 

Fullan  and  Park  (1981)  emphasized 
the  important  part  that  incorporating  new 
or  revised  beliefs  plays  in  changing 
classroom  practices.  They  maintained 
that  most  curriculum  changes  involve 
teachers  in  some  degree  of  belief  change 
because  beliefs  shape  the  teacher’s  think- 
ing and  actions.  For  example,  the  teacher 
who  believes  that  acquisition  of  facts  and 
individual  student  memory-work  is  basic 
will  think  and  behave  much  differently 
than  the  teacher  who  believes  that  stu- 
dents should  be  exploring  knowledge, 
formulating  and  testing  ideas,  and  inter- 
acting with  fellow  students. 

Argyris  and  Schon  (1974,  1978)  sug- 
gested that  professional  practice  is 
informed  by  a personal  theory  of  action 
through  which  the  practitioner  makes 
sense  of  his  or  her  experience.  This  theo- 
ry consists  of  fundamental  beliefs  which 
are  thought  to  have  general  validity. 
Argyris  and  Schon  distinguished  between 
the  practitioner’s  espoused  theory  of 
action  — the  theory  to  which  he  or  she 
gives  allegiance  and  communicates  to 
others  — and  theory  in  use  — the  theory 
that  actually  governs  his  or  her  actions. 
The  two  may  or  may  not  be  congruent 
and  the  practitioner  may  or  may  not  be 
aware  of  a lack  of  congruence. 

Ferguson  (1980)  identified  four  basic 
ways  that  people  change  their  minds  in 
regard  to  fundamental  beliefs.  The  easi- 
est and  most  limited  way  she  called 
exception.  The  old  belief  system  remains 
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intact  but  allows  for  a handful  of  anoma- 
lies. The  second  way  is  incremental 
change  which  occurs  bit  by  bit,  with  the 
individual  being  unaware  that  change  has 
occurred.  The  third  is  pendulum  change, 
the  abandonment  of  one  closed  system 
for  another.  Finally  there  is  transforma- 
tion — literally  re-forming  or  restructur- 
ing. Transformation  involves  integrating 
a new  perspective  which  sees  other  per- 
spectives. 

Transformation  has  been  referred  to 
by  a variety  of  names  including  double- 
loop learning  and  second-order  change 
(Brundage  & MacKeracher,  1980).  In 
single-loop  learning  and  first-order 
change  strategies  and  structures  already 
learned  become  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther learning.  In  double-loop  learning  or 
second-order  change  new  learning  radi- 
cally alters  the  strategies  and  restructures 
at  least  parts  of  the  overall  model.  The 
altered  model  must  then  go  through  a 
process  of  reintegration  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  old  model  are  brought  into  line 
with  the  new  learnings. 

For  the  teachers  in  the  study,  success- 
ful change  did  not  usually  involve  reject- 
ing former  practices  and  beliefs  about 
education  in  favour  of  new  ones.  Instead, 
the  teachers  enriched  their  existing  reper- 
toires of  practices  and  transformed  their 
theories  of  action  to  integrate  old  and 
new  in  ways  that  were  personally  valued 
and  of  intrinsic  worth. 

Transforming  one’s  belief  system 
often  involves  painful  feelings  like  fear, 
guilt,  and  loss.  Teachers  who  felt  partic- 
ularly uncomfortable  during  the  explo- 
ration phase  were  making  changes  in 
practice  that  required  changes  in  their 
theories  of  action.  Avoiding  painful  feel- 
ings is  a key  reason  for  resisting  or  aban- 
doning change. 

Given  the  important  influence  of 
teachers’  beliefs  on  classroom  practice, 
and  the  recognized  difficulty  involved  in 
effecting  changes  in  belief,  the  tendency 
to  resist  second-order  change  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  school  improve- 
ment. An  individual  expends  a great  deal 
of  learning  energy  to  maintain  the  con- 
sistency of  the  belief  system  and  to  block 
out  information  or  experience  which 
threatens  that  consistency  (Lecky,  1961; 
Rogers,  1969;  Schein,  1980). 

Resistance  to  second-order  change  is 
a natural  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the 
individual’s  belief  system.  Ferguson 
(1980)  described  denial  as  one  method 
people  use  to  resist  learning  which 


involves  changes  in  self-organization. 
The  motive  for  denial  is  to  avoid  painful 
feelings.  As  Ferguson  stated,  “Rather 
than  experiencing  and  transforming  pain, 
conflict  and  fear,  we  often  divert  or 
dampen  them  with  a kind  of  unwitting 
hypnosis’’  (p.  75). 

Implications 

This  study  suggests  the  following  impli- 
cations for  school  improvement  and  pro- 
fessional growth: 

• We  need  to  recognize,  respect,  and 
work  with  the  process  by  which  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  learn  to  do 
things  differently. 

• We  need  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
nature,  social  role,  and  function  of 
learning  as  an  activity  on  the  part  of 
professional  teachers  rather  than  on 
in-service  education  activities  or 
training  which  play  an  important  but 
limited  role  in  directing  learning’s 
potential. 

• We  need  to  encourage  teachers  to 
focus  their  learning  on  improving  stu- 
dent outcomes.  The  problems  that  will 
direct  teachers’  learning  will  be  shaped 
by  the  need  to  work  with  parents  and 
students  to  improve  the  school’s  abili- 
ty to  enable  all  students  to  meet  our 
new  province-wide  standards  and 
expectations. 

• We  need  to  support  those  who  are 
adopting  a school-based  approach  to 
school  improvement.  Improved  school 
effectiveness  is  achieved  through 
active  investigation  by  all  staff. 

• We  need  to  support  those  who  recog- 
nize that  the  school  environment  pow- 
erfully influences  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  learn  and  change.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  school  must  support  the 
drive  to  improve  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

• We  all  need  to  provide  intensive  sup- 
port for  teachers  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  change. 

• Each  of  us  needs  to  see  ourselves,  not 
as  the  definitive  authority  on  educa- 
tion, but  as  part  of  a complex  educa- 
tion system  that  can  only  improve 
through  partnerships. 

• We  need  to  see  professional  growth  as 
a means  of  school  improvement.  There 
is  a need  to  develop  each  school  as  a 
learning  organization  (Senge,  1990) 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  effec- 
tiveness. 


NOTE 

I The  study  used  the  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967) 
grounded-theory  approach  to  derive  theory  directly 
from  data.  A diverse  group  of  .5 1 teachers  from  a 
large  urban  school  system  were  included  in  the 
study.  Fourteen  of  these,  seven  males  and  seven 
females,  were  interviewed  in  depth. 
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High  School  Adult  Learners 

A New  Challenge  for  Secondary  Schools 


WAYNE  SELLER 


Head,  OISE  Northwestern  Centre 

The  nature  of  the  student  body  in  sec- 
ondary schools  has  changed  — and 
continues  to  change.  In  ever-increas- 
ing numbers,  adults  are  returning  to  high 
school  to  complete  their  secondary  school 
education  and  obtain  their  diplomas.  Both 
regular  day-school  classes  and  continuing 
education  programs  are  receiving  these 
students.  Secondary  school  administra- 
tors and  their  teaching  staffs  are  trying  to 
learn  how  to  accommodate  these  adult 
students  and  provide  an  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Before  specific  strategies  can  be 
devised,  it  is  necessary  to  know  who 
they  are  for.  Towards  this  end,  a study 
was  undertaken  by  the  OISE  Northwest- 
ern Centre  with  the  principal  of  the  con- 
tinuing education  program  from  the 
Lakehead  Board  of  Education  and  with 
assistance  from  OSSTF.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  learn  who  these  adult 
students  are,  why  they  are  coming  back, 
what  they  are  hoping  to  gain,  and  what 
challenges  they  face  in  becoming  high 
school  students  again.  A survey  was  con- 
ducted of  more  than  1500  adult  students 
in  programs  offered  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion. The  sample  included  adult  students 
from  across  the  province  — from  Kenora 
to  Ottawa  to  Essex  County.  The  results 
of  the  survey  provide  some  insights  both 
into  the  nature  of  this  growing  student 
body  and  the  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
gram required  to  meet  their  needs. 

A thumbnail  sketch  of  this  group  of 
students  shows  the  following  informa- 
tion. A majority  are  female.  Most  are 
between  the  ages  of  26  and  45  and  have 
been  away  from  school  for  more  than  12 
years  before  coming  back.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  students  are  employed, 
but  almost  one-half  of  these  report  that 
they  hope  to  find  a better  job.  Two-fifths 
of  those  surveyed  reported  that  they  were 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work.  They 
come  with  a wide  range  of  educational 


backgrounds  ranging  from  no  formal 
schooling  to  some  university  courses. 
Almost  half  of  them  indicated  that  they 
had  some  high  school  experience  before 
entering  their  present  courses. 

Student  Goals  for  Schooling 

Does  this  sketch  suggest  that  the  adult  stu- 
dents and  “regular”  (adolescent)  students 
are  in  school  for  different  reasons?  The 
answer  to  this  question  appears  to  be  “yes” 
and  “no.”  There  seems  to  be  two  primary 
goals  for  the  adult  students  involved  in 
these  continuing  education  programs. 

Employability 

The  first  goal  is  the  acquisition  of  some 
qualification  that  will  allow  the  student 
to  proceed  to  further  levels  of  education. 
For  some,  it  is  the  high  school  diploma. 
For  others,  the  purpose  is  to  gain  lan- 
guage skills  to  supplement  the  education 
received  previously,  often  in  settings 
where  English  was  not  the  first  language. 
Within  this  context,  the  education  of 
adults,  as  for  their  younger  counterparts, 
can  be  viewed  as  a continuum.  Certainly 
the  students  in  this  survey  see  their  pre- 
sent programs  as  gateways  to  further 
education  or  training,  whether  in  college, 
job-training  programs,  or  other  means  of 
enhancing  their  employability. 

Self-Image 

The  second  purpose  relates  to  self- 
image,  and  here  there  is  a difference 
between  the  adults  and  regular  high 
school  students.  Re-entering  a formal 
education  setting  is  an  act  of  courage  for 
many  adults.  The  relatively  long  period 
of  time  between  dropping  out  of  school 
and  returning  has  raised  doubts  about 
their  ability  to  cope  with  school  and  their 
ability  to  study  and  learn.  This  same 
period  of  time  has  seen  the  accumulation 
of  responsibilities  which  now  impinge  on 
the  time  needed  to  participate  in  the 
schooling  situation.  Questions  about 
their  ability  to  handle  all  of  these  vari- 


ables plague  many  of  the  adult  learners 
as  they  work  towards  their  goals  of  a 
diploma  or  language  facility.  Indeed,  the 
most  common  reason  given  for  attending 
high  school  classes  was  to  become  a bet- 
ter educated  person;  obtaining  a high 
school  diploma  was  the  second  most 
common  reason. 


Challenges  Faced  by  Adult 
Students 

Finding  the  time  both  to  attend  class  and 
to  do  the  work  (with  the  responsibilities 
of  family  and/or  jobs)  is  a major  barrier. 
Just  as  significant  is  the  indication  by 
almost  two-fifths  of  the  students  that 
overcoming  the  fear  of  returning  to 
school  was  a major  hurdle.  This  same 
number  of  adult  students  indicated  that 
they  preferred  classes  in  which  all  the 


In  ever-increasing 
numbers,  adults  are 
returning  to  high  school 
to  complete  their  secondary 
school  education  and  obtain 
their  diplomas. 


students  are  adults.  It  is  these  challenges 
which  require  the  attention  of  secondary 
school  educators  and  which  are  already 
leading  to  changes  in  secondary  school 
education.  As  society  continues  to 
evolve  in  a way  which  makes  training 
and  retraining  a lifelong  activity,  the 
need  for  many  adults  to  return  to  high 
school  as  part  of  their  educational  pur- 
suits will  continue,  and  likely  grow. 
Society  as  a whole,  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  particular,  must  determine 
exactly  what  the  phrase  “lifelong  learn- 
ing” really  means  with  respect  to  pro- 
gram development  and  delivery. 

Organizational  Changes 
Necessary  to  Facilitate  Adult 
Learning 

Physical  Location 

Initially,  it  is  the  obvious  which  needs  to 
be  addressed.  Where  will  adults  be  able 
to  attend  class?  If  the  answer  is  “in  high 
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schools  and  regular  day  school,”  then 
insurmountable  barriers  may  be  raised 
for  many  of  these  people.  Unpleasant 
memories  of  high  school  experiences 
(which  may  have  been  or  contributed  to 
the  reason  for  leaving  school  in  the  first 
place)  might  interfere  with  their  decision 
to  return  or  ability  to  cope  if  they  do 
return.  For  others,  sitting  in  classes  with 
students  young  enough  to  be  their  chil- 
dren (and  in  some  cases  are  the  adult 
learner’s  children)  might  make  them  so 
self-conscious  that,  once  again,  the  learn- 
ing opportunity  is  lost.  Hence,  there  is  a 
need  to  look  to  non-traditional  settings 
for  the  classes.  There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  creative  examples  of  this 
occurring  in  shopping  malls,  empty 
stores,  the  workplace,  and  office  build- 
ings. This  might  also  mean  that  some 
space  remains  empty  in  the  high  schools 
themselves  if  enrolments  dwindle.  Alter- 
nate uses  of  this  space,  possibly  through 
arrangements  with  business  and  industry 
are  possible,  but  require  re-thinking  the 
adult  learning  experience. 

Counselling 

School  staff  who  understand  the  needs  of 
this  group  of  students  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  these  programs.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  counsellors.  The  infor- 
mation, advice,  and  support  required  by 
adult  learners  are  quite  different  from 
those  sought  by  adolescents.  At  a basic 
level,  the  adolescents  are  exploring  the 
opportunities  for  careers;  the  adult  learn- 
er has  usually  spent  a number  of  years  in 
the  workplace  and  has  a far  better  under- 
standing of  the  possibilities.  However, 
the  system  has  changed  since  they  last 
attended  school.  Diploma  requirements, 
prerequisite  courses,  and  course  names 
themselves  are  very  different.  Often  the 
type  of  academic  counselling  they  need 
is  the  same  as  that  provided  to  elemen- 
tary students  in  Grade  8.  Beyond  these 
informational  needs,  adult  learners 
require  staff  who  understand  the  difficul- 
ties the  adult  learners  are  facing  and  the 
complexity  of  their  lives. 

Teaching  Methodologies 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  high 
school  program  needs  to  reflect  an 
understanding  of  adult  learners.  Teach- 
ing methodologies  used  with  adults  are 
different  from  those  used  for  adoles- 
cents. For  example,  in  this  survey. 


almost  half  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  preferred  courses  that  have 
written  tests  and  examinations.  The 
schools  also  need  to  recognize  that  moti- 
vation is  less  of  an  issue  with  the  adult 
learner.  These  students  have  made  a con- 
scious choice  to  return  to  school  and  are  | 
not  there  because  they  have  been  told  to  ! 
be.  For  the  astute  and  understanding 
teacher,  this  attitude  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  terms  of  allowing  greater 
freedom  of  choice  for  students  in  how 
and  when  they  do  their  work.  But  the  |' 
tools  for  learning  (the  resources  avail- 
able) must  also  reflect  the  student.  These 
resources  need  to  be  suited  to  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  adults. 

Flexible  Schedules 

Flexibility  is  a key  ingredient  for  a sue-  . 
cessful  program  for  adult  learners.  i 
Because  of  commitments  to  work  and  ' 
responsibility  for  families,  many  of  these  j 
students  are  unable  to  attend  school  dur-  j 
ing  normal  school  hours.  Similarly,  those  j 
adult  learners  who  have  jobs  are  not  ' 
working  to  a school-year  schedule.  By  ! 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  jobs  held  by  s 
many  of  these  people,  they  need  greater  j 
opportunities  to  adjust  their  school  | 
schedules  to  their  full  life  schedule, 
whereas  adolescents  adjust  their  life 
schedules  to  the  school  year.  For  those 
adult  learners  who  are  hoping  to  gain  [ 
employment  as  a result  of  their  educa-  j 
tion,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Two  months  i 
off  in  the  summer,  for  these  people,  is  a ^ 
waste  of  time,  not  a vacation.  The  com-  j 
plex  nature  of  their  responsibilities  and  i 
the  demands  placed  on  them  by  family  | 
and  work,  also  mean  that  attendance  ; 
might  not  follow  the  patterns  normally  j 
expected  of  high  school  students.  Periods  ; 
of  absence  of  varying  lengths  are  often 
unavoidable.  In  some  instances,  a flexi-  | 
ble  attendance  policy  will  meet  these 
needs.  In  more  extreme  situations,  multi- 
ple entry  points  are  required  to  accom-  ; 
modate  extended  absences  and  more 
complicated  personal  conditions.  j 

Summary 

The  increasing  number  of  adults  seeking 
their  high  school  diploma  is  creating  j 
pressures  on  secondary  schools.  There  i 
are  many  examples  of  high  schools  i 
attempting  to  cope  with  this  pressure  in  ' 
imaginative  and  creative  ways.  | 

There  is  little,  if  anything,  in  the  ! 
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above  brief  description  of  the  survey 
results  which  would  greatly  surprise  the 
teachers  and  administrators  working  in 
these  situations.  The  real  challenge  creat- 
ed by  the  high  school  adult  learner  is  for 
those  elements  of  society  which  provide 
the  guidelines  for  conducting  education 
— school  boards  and  the  government. 

A realization  that  the  adult  learner 
phenomenon  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
larger  and  permanent  part  of  our  society 
is  primary,  and  needs  to  be  legitimized 
through  the  same  support  mechanisms 
afforded  to  other  student  bodies.  This  will 
only  happen  when  these  students  are  seen 
as  people  with  specific  needs  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  different  from  those  of 
children  and  adolescents.  To  date,  they 
have  only  been  viewed  as  administrative 
units  and  numbers.  The  project  on  which 
this  article  is  based  represents  one  effort 
to  help  define  these  students  through 
other  than  administrative  means. 

Implications  for  Practice 

Organizational  implications 

• Increased  flexibility 

In  attendance  policy 
Multiple  entry  points 
Hours  of  operation 

• Classroom  student  composition 

Some  adult  only  classes,  some 
mixed 

• Location 

Not  always  desirable  in  high 
schools 

Student  service  implications 

• Counselling 

Recognition  of  complexity  of  adult 
student  life 

Changes  in  secondary  schooling 
since  adult  student  last  attended 
Special  needs  of  adults  returning  to 
high  school 

• Daycare  services 

Many  of  these  students  have  young 
children 

Methodological  implications 

• Recognition  of  adult  learning  styles 

• Adjustments  for  difference  in  motiva- 
tion of  adults 

• Teaching  resources  appropriate  for 
adult  learners 

Policy  implications 

• Provincial-level  support  for  boards 
serving  adult  learners 

• Local  board-level  support  for  adult 
learning  programs 


Reflection,  Dialogue,  Risk, 
and  Celebration 

Surviving  Change  in  the  Information  Age 


PAULH.  BELANGER 


Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Education 
Kent  County  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Board 

In  the  preface  of  The  Employee  Hand- 
book For  Organizational  Change, 
Price  Pritchett  and  Ron  Pound  (1990) 
present  the  following  aspects  of  change: 

If  you  try  to  ignore  the  situation,  change 
will  slam  into  you  and  knock  you  off  bal- 
ance. 

Getting  angry  won’t  make  it  go  away. 
In  fact,  temper  typically  makes  things 
worse. 

Wishful  thinking  is  a waste  of  time 
too,  so  don’t  sit  around  thinking  and  talk- 
ing about  “the  good  old  days”  with  the 
hope  they’ll  return. 

You  can’t  even  run  away  from  it, 
because  there’s  no  place  you  can  run 
that’s  beyond  the  range  of  change.  Might 
as  well  face  the  problems  and  find  the 
opportunities. 

How  you  think  and  how  you  act 
become  very  important  during  times  like 
these.  Obviously,  you  won’t  be  able  to 
control  everything  that  happens  to  you. 
But  you’re  in  complete  control  of  how 
you  respond  to  what  happens. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Instability,  where 
managing  change  is  everybody’s  job. 
Think  of  it  as  your  personal  assignment. 

They  also  state  quite  eloquently  that 
resistance  to  change  can  be  overcome, 
that  we  must  not  get  caught  up  in  our 
favourite  myths  about  change,  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  grab  hold  of  the  future 
instead  of  trying  to  hang  on  to  the  past. 
We  can  accomplish  this  by  becoming 
change  agents  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
today’s  world,  Pritchett  and  Pound  relate 
that  “business  as  usual  is  business  as  un- 
usual” (p.  33). 

Stephen  R.  Covey  (1989)  presents  a 
solid  case  for  starting  with  our  own  pri- 
vate thoughts  about  change  before  enter- 


ing the  public  domain  of  change.  He 
states  that; 

Change  — real  change  — comes  from  the 
inside  out.  It  doesn’t  come  from  hacking 
at  the  leaves  of  attitude  and  behaviour 
with  quick  fix  personality  ethic  tech- 
niques. It  comes  from  striking  at  the  root 
— the  fabric  of  our  thought,  the  funda- 
mental, essential  paradigms,  which  give 
definition  to  our  character  and  create  the 
lens  through  which  we  see  the  world,  (p. 
317) 

Our  personal  attitudes  and  behaviours 
flow  out  of  our  very  own  belief  systems. 
It  is  therefore  critical  to  begin  the  change 


lou  can’t  even  run 
away  from  it,  because 
there’s  no  place  you 
can  run  that’s  beyond 
the  range  of  change. 
Might  as  well  face  the 
problems  and  find  the 
opportunities.” 


process  with  a serious  examination  of 
our  openness,  our  proactiveness,  and  our 
commitment  to  improving  our  surround- 
ings. Openness  to  change  is  easily 
detected  through  an  honest  assessment  of 
our  proactive  language  (I  choose,  I pre- 
fer, i will  ...)  as  opposed  to  our  reactive 
and  defeatist  language  (I  can’t,  I must.  If 
only,  ...). 

Our  commitment  can  be  measured  by 
our  efforts  to  ride  the  winds  of  change 
instead  of  running  against  them.  Do  we 
concentrate  on  keeping  the  winds  of 
change  at  our  back  or  are  we  totally 
focussed  on  changing  their  direction? 
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Knowledge  still  remains  a key  vari- 
able in  any  change  environment  because 
it  is  imperative  that  we  keep  up  with  cur- 
rent literature  and  research  available  on 
the  proposed  change.  We  must  read 
about  it,  talk  to  others  about  it,  and  check 
the  various  sources  of  information,  either 
government  or  private  sources.  It  is  wise 
to  broaden  one’s  horizons  by  looking 
outside  our  specialty  area  to  see  how  oth- 
ers are  dealing  with  change.  It  is  also 
essential  to  become  a problem-solver  and 
a sound  communicator,  a change  agent 
who  uses  his  or  her  energy  to  identify 
and  solve  problems.  A thirst  for  knowl- 
edge along  with  the  will  to  act  and  the 
courage  to  make  change  happen  — those 
are  key  elements  to  operate  successfully 
in  a change  environment. 

Ongoing  change  is  firmly  grounded 
on  a foundation  of  continuous  improve- 
ment. Reflection,  dialogue,  risk,  and  cel- 
ebration support  the  process  of  change 
and  must  be  part  of  any  change  fabric. 


These  four  key  elements  must  appear 
regularly  in  order  to  keep  targeted  out- 
comes healthy,  realistic,  and  attainable. 
Research,  vision,  planning,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation,  rethinking,  and  imple- 
menting further  changes  are  integral 
stages  of  the  ongoing  cycle  of  change. 

Ongoing  Change  in  a Secondary 
School  Context 

The  difficulty  in  realizing  a major  change 
outcome  at  the  secondary  school  level 
can  be  further  complicated  by  the  size  of 
the  staff,  the  segregated  and  independent 
behaviors  of  different  departments,  the 
nature  of  expertise  in  various  subjects, 
the  attitude  of  certain  teachers,  and  the 
belief  that  current  teaching  practices  and 
targeted  outcomes  are  sacred. 

In  all  future  educational  reform,  we 
must  give  meaning  to  information  in  a stu- 
dent-centred environment  as  opposed  to 
continuously  trying  to  discuss  what  and 


how  much  information  is  necessary  in  a 
teacher-centred  environment.  The  flow  of 
information  must  be  as  much  student-led 
as  teacher-led  if  we  are  to  produce  discern- 
ing, problem-solving,  lifelong  learners. 

Relationships  in  secondary  schools 
must  become  as  important  as  the  curricu- 
lum since  coalition  building  in  today’s 
world  is  a valued  characteristic.  Coali- 
tions of  teachers,  students,  administrators, 
departments,  parents,  and  committees 
must  be  visible  and  dynamic  in  nature. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  conflict, 
failure,  and  difficulties  will  certainly 
arise  if  any  change  of  major  consequence  j 
is  to  be  achieved.  Those  moments  of  i 
pressure  and  uneasiness  are  the  symp-  j 
toms  of  people  working  through  their  \ 
insecurities.  Uneharted  waters  are  never  j 
easy  but  they  can  be  a welcome  chal-  | 
lenge.  Change  facilitators  must  remind  i 
all  participants  that  these  uncomfortable  ; 
feelings  and  difficult  times  are  not  termi-  ■ 
nal  but  normal.  ' 

We  are  all  capable  of  modelling  learn-  ' 
ing  and  this  is  very  important  for  our  stu-  | 
dents  in  today’s  constantly  changing  1 
world.  All  secondary  school  staff  mem-  I 
bers  must  be  actively  committed  change  i 
agents  if  schools  as  we  know  them  today  { 
are  to  survive  the  Information  Age.  | 
Recently,  I listened  to  Allen  November  j 
warn  us  of  the  consequences  of  not  wak-  | 
ing  up  to  change,  quoting  Will  Rogers:  j 

“It  doesn’t  matter  that  you’re  on  the  right  , 
track  if  you’re  standing  still.’’ 
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SECTION  3 


Implementing 

Change 


Just  as  teachers 
need  to  build  the 
capacity  of  schools 
to  change,  educators 
outside  the  classroom 
can  support  the 
emergence  of  a 
culture  of  inquiry 
in  every  school. 

— John  A.  Ross 


Building  Teacher 
Confidence 


Studies  in  Collaboration 


JOHN  A.  ROSS 


Head,  OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre 

Everybody  knows  that  student  confi- 
dence matters.  If  students  believe 
they  can  do,  they  will  do.  Or  at  least 
launch  a better  effort.  The  situation  is 
much  the  same  for  teachers. 

In  this  article  I argue  that  teacher  con- 
fidence plays  a central  role  in  determin- 
ing the  degree  and  quality  of  secondary 
school  reform,  that  confidence  increases 
when  teachers  work  together,  and  that 
collaboration  and  confidence  are  mutual- 
ly reinforcing  when  teachers  develop  a 
culture  of  professional  commitment  in 
their  schools.  I base  this  argument  on  an 
extensive  review  of  recent  research 
though  I limit  my  references  here  to  two 
studies  involving  Ontario  secondary 
school  teachers  and  a third  based  in  the 
elementary  panel.’ 

Teachers  who  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  student  learning  are 
more  successful  in  the  classroom  than 
their  peers:  their  students  have  higher 
achievement  and  the  teachers  receive 
higher  ratings  from  their  supervisors. 
The  reason  is  that  confidence  influences 
the  goals  that  we  set  and  our  willingness 
to  try  hard  to  achieve  them.  Research 
indicates  that  teachers  who  have  faith  in 
their  abilities  set  high  standards  for 
themselves.  They  are  more  willing  and 
likely  to  implement  new  teaching  ideas, 
particularly  teaching  strategies  that  are 
risky  — for  example,  co-operative  learn- 
ing and  activity-based  approaches  that 
involve  teachers  sharing  instructional 
control  with  students.  Less  confident 
teachers  rely  on  teaching  methods  that 
are  easier  to  adopt,  like  whole-class 
teaching  in  which  the  agenda  is  firmly  in 
the  teacher’s  hands. 

Confident  teachers  set  higher  stan- 


dards for  students  as  well.  They  make 
students  accountable  for  their  behaviour 
and  persist  until  students  meet  these 
goals.  Teachers  who  see  themselves  as 
competent  professionals  are  more  likely 
to  promote  student  autonomy  rather  than 
rely  exclusively  upon  custodial  methods 
to  control  the  class.  Yet  teachers  who  are 
secure  in  their  self-appraisals  confront 
student  management  problems  early  on 
and  are  more  successful  than  other  teach- 
ers at  keeping  students  on  task. 

Teachers  who  are  uncertain  about  the 
strength  of  their  practice  set  lower  goals 
for  themselves  and  their  students.  Low 
confidence  leads  to  fear  of  failure.  Effort 
is  avoided  because  failure  after  trying 
hard  threatens  self-esteem. 

Restructuring  and  Teacher 
Confidence 

What  does  restructuring  do  to  teachers’ 
confidence?  Basically  it  knocks  the 
stuffing  out  of  it.  The  first  study  I want 
to  refer  to  in  a little  more  detail  looked 
at  a small  group  of  excellent  teachers 
(who  had  different  levels  of  classroom 
experience)  as  they  struggled  through 
the  first  year  of  destreaming  (Ross, 
McKiever,  & Hogaboam-Gray,  1995). 
We  found  that  their  confidence  deterio- 
rated substantially  in  early  implementa- 
tion, reaching  a low  point  in  mid- 
November  in  semestered  schools  and 
late  February  in  non-semestered  organi- 
zations. All  these  teachers  began  the 
year  with  effective  strategies  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  basic,  general,  and 
advanced  students,  but  the  methods  they 
used  were  tied  to  having  relatively 
homogeneous  classes.  When  they  were 
confronted  with  the  challenge  of  teach- 
ing mixed-ability  classes,  they  found 
they  needed  new  strategies.  Despite  their 
extensive  preparation  prior  to  the 
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change,  teaching  in  the  new  structure 
was  a plunge  into  cold  water. 

Destreaming  was  imposed  on  Ontario 
secondary  schools  over  the  vigorous 
objections  of  many  teachers.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  depressed  confidence  may 
have  arisen  from  coercion:  the  province 
made  the  teachers  do  it.  This  explanation 
is  reasonable  given  that  in  other  studies 
teachers  feel  less  capable  when  their  pro- 
fessional autonomy  is  threatened. 

But  we  found  similar  feelings  of 
reduced  confidence  when  teachers  volun- 
teered to  try  out  new  teaching  approaches. 
A study  conducted  jointly  by  OISE  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  examined  teacher  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  practices  in  co-operative 
learning  classrooms  (Rolheiser,  Ross,  & 
Hogaboam-Gray,  1995).  The  small  group 
of  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study 
were  chosen  because  they  were  recognized 
as  leaders  in  using  co-operative  learning 
techniques.  We  found  that  they  were  very 
confident  about  their  overall  teaching  abil- 
ities and  believed  (quite  credibly)  that  they 
were  meeting  the  ideals  of  the  approach. 
What  surprised  us  was  that  their  talk  about 
student  evaluation  was  permeated  with 
anxiety,  guilt,  and  uncertainty.  They  felt 
they  were  not  evaluating  often  enough, 
that  they  failed  to  balance  individual  and 
group  accountability  appropriately,  and 
that  their  appraisals  were  imprecise,  unre- 
flective,  and  unsystematic.  It  would  seem 
that  attempts  to  change  professional  prac- 
tice have  a negative  effect  on  teacher  con- 
fidence, even  among  superbly  capable 
teachers  who  are  self-motivated  rather 
than  compelled  to  change. 

Confidence  Through  Collaboration 

When  we  probed  a little  deeper  in  the  co- 
operative learning  study,  we  found  a 
wealth  of  practical  strategies  for  evaluat- 
ing students’  group  work.  The  problem 
was  that  teachers  did  not  know  individu- 
ally what  they  knew  collectively.  There 
was  a lot  of  private  knowledge  but  the 
mechanisms  for  turning  it  into  public 
knowledge  were  not  well  developed. 
Some  of  the  teachers  were  working  virtu- 
ally alone  without  a support  group.  Oth- 
ers were  part  of  teacher  networks  but 
professional  conversations  within  them 
focussed  on  the  exchange  of  teaching 
ideas  with  very  little  sharing  of  evaluation 
techniques.  Beeause  standards  of  evalua- 
tion excellence  were  undefined,  the  teach- 
ers had  nothing  to  compare  their 


assessment  methods  to.  It  is  difficult  to 
feel  confident  when  external  ways  of 
knowing  how  you  are  doing  are  not 
available. 

In  the  destreaming  study,  teacher  con- 
fidence plunged  at  the  onset  of  teaching 
unstreamed  classes.  But  teacher  confi- 
dence bounced  back  as  teachers  devel- 
oped new  strategies  for  meeting  student 
needs  in  mixed-ability  settings.  Although 


They  felt  they  were 
not  evaluating  often 
enough,  that  they  failed 
to  balance  individual 
and  group  accountability 
appropriately,  and  that 
their  appraisals  were 
imprecise,  unreflective, 
and  unsystematic. 


several  factors  contributed  to  the  resur- 
gence, the  most  powerful  was  collabora- 
tion within  subject  departments.  These 
teachers  learned  together  by  working 
together.  We  noted  several  ways  in 
which  collaboration  contributed  to  the 
renewal  of  teacher  confidence. 

1 . Teachers  together  created  the  tests  and 
examinations  that  were  used  to  measure 
student  achievement.  By  sharing  test 
results  and  criteria  for  defining  student 
mastery  they  agreed  on  a common  set 
of  attainable  standards  for  teachers.  The 
shared  norms  and  instruments  made  it 
easier  for  teachers  to  get  evidence  that 
they  were  successful.  Psychological 
research  has  long  demonstrated  that 
recognizing  past  success  is  the  most 
powerful  contributor  to  expectations  of 
future  success. 

2.  These  teachers  talked  frequently 
about  what  happened  in  their  class- 
rooms. Such  talk  enabled  teachers  to 
learn  about  the  successes  of  their 
peers.  Participating  vicariously  in  the 
accomplishments  of  teachers  like 
themselves  created  a climate  of  suc- 
cess. By  emphasizing  the  positive  out- 
comes of  their  work,  they  persuaded 
each  other  that  they  were  successful 
and  generated  expectations  that  they 


would  continue  to  be  so. 

3.  Teacher  collegiality  created  a culture 
that  legitimated  help  seeking,  joint 
problem  solving,  and  instructional  | 

experimentation.  Collaboration  reduced  j 

duplication  of  effort,  freeing  teachers  to  j 

focus  on  the  development  of  new  ways  \ 
of  teaching.  The  supportive  climate  ] 
protected  teachers  from  the  threat  of  ; 
failure  and  enabled  them  to  acquire  j 
new  teaching  skills.  As  their  repertoire 
of  methods  that  worked  in  mixed  abil-  i 
ity  classes  grew,  their  confidenee  i 
rebounded.  ] 

The  Dark  Side  of  Collaboration 

( 

In  the  destreaming  study,  the  impact  of  j 
collaboration  on  teacher  confidence  was 
unambiguously  positive.  Could  we  pre-  ; 

diet  that  confidence  in  evaluation  skills  | 

would  increase  among  the  co-operating  ! 

learning  teachers  we  met  earlier,  if  they  j 

had  opportunities  to  interact  more  fre-  ! 

quently  with  peers?  Yes,  but. . . i 

Collaboration  is  usually  constructive,  | 

but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  teachers  will  j 

feel  more  capable  if  they  interact  with  j 

their  peers.  To  begin  with,  collaboration 
needs  to  focus  on  substantive  curriculum 
matters.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  colle- 
giality built  around  a social  agenda.  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  imagine  a department  that 
suppressed  its  high  fliers,  who  prevented  ' 
experimentation  hy  standardizing  teach-  j 

ing  methods  at  the  lowest  common  j 

denominator  and  excoriated  innovators  i 

as  “rate  busters.”  The  common  exam  can  j 

be  an  especially  powerful  tool  of  oppres-  j 

sion  if  it  is  used  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  j 

instruction  beyond  the  levels  of  slower  | 

learners.  In  the  destreaming  study  we  j 

found  that  even  though  all  the  Grade  9 | 

classes  contained  several  ability  levels,  > 

they  were  mixed  in  different  ways.  Some  1 

classes  had  a normal  distribution  of  a | 

few  highs,  a few  lows,  and  a lot  in  the  | 

middle.  Others  were  twin  peaked  (a  ' 

group  of  highs,  a group  of  lows,  with  rel-  1 

atively  few  in  the  middle)  or  skewed  to 
the  high  or  low  end.  If  invidious  social  j 
comparisons  become  the  norm,  teachers  | 

with  a less  able  class,  a tendency  to  stray  ! 
from  the  minimum  curriculum,  or  ambi- 
tions to  go  deeper  into  topics  may  find  j 
their  confidence  deteriorating  as  contacts  ] 

with  colleagues  increase.  : 

But  the  greatest  threat  posed  by  collab-  \ 
oration  to  teacher  confidence  lies  in  the 
insularity  of  departments.  The  stronger  | 
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the  ties  binding  teachers  to  their  home 
subjects,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them 
to  learn  from  members  of  other  depart- 
ments. Opportunities  to  acquire  powerful 
teaching  methods  disappear  if  serious 
professional  discussions  with  outsiders 
are  viewed  through  the  lens  of  depart- 
mental loyalty.  If  the  department  is  the 
vessel  of  orthodox  teaching,  teachers  who 
drink  elsewhere  may  doubt  the  legitimacy 
of  their  newly  acquired  techniques. 

Authentic  Collaboration 

Andy  Hargreaves  (1994)  observed  that 
much  of  what  passes  as  collaboration  is  a 
contrived  collegiality  which  is  bounded 
in  time  and  space,  imposed  on  teachers, 
and  regulated  by  administrators.  Authen- 
tic collaboration  needs  to  be  self-direct- 
ed, but  if  the  spark  is  not  already  present 
in  the  school  it  needs  to  be  lit  with  low- 
level  activities.  One  strategy  for  doing  so 
is  to  view  all  interactions  of  teachers  as 
part  of  a continuum,  regardless  of  how 
superficial  a particular  episode  might  be. 

Several  researchers  have  developed 
profiles  of  collaboration.  One  scheme 
that  emerged  from  a Centre  study 
(Cousins,  Ross,  & Maynes,  1994)  of 
exemplary  elementary  schools  identified 
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information  exchange  (level  i)  as  the 
shallowest  level  of  collaboration  that 
could  still  bear  the  name.  Brief  discus- 
sions in  the  hall  or  staff  meetings  in 
which  particular  ideas  or  materials  are 
shared  represent  transmissional  commu- 
nications in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to 
define  best  practice.  These  conversations 
provide  a useful  start  that  can  lead  to 
joint  planning  and  participation  (level 
ii).  In  these  episodes  information  is 
exchanged  with  the  intent  of  developing 
a common  approach  but  implementation 
is  voluntary.  Jointly  produced  resources 
(like  a unit  or  test)  are  added  to  the 


resource  pool  from  which  teachers 
select.  A deeper  level  of  collaboration  is 
concurrent  implementation  (level  Hi)  in 
which  teachers  agree  to  a common  plan 
of  action  and  divide  the  labour  for  imple- 
menting it.  They  might,  for  example, 
identify  a theme  to  be  addressed  in  each 
of  their  courses  and  co-ordinate  the 
teaching  of  their  separate  course  so  that  a 
set  of  student  outcomes  is  addressed  in  a 
planned  sequence.  Co-ordinated  teaching 
might  lead  to  joint  implementation  (level 
iv)  in  which  teachers  teach  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  another,  visiting  each  other’s 
classrooms  for  peer  coaching  or  combin- 
ing classes  for  team  teaching. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  teach- 
ers to  jump  into  level  iv  activities,  how- 
ever meritorious  the  outcomes  have  been 
in  other  sites,  if  there  has  been  no  local 
history  of  sensitive  co-operation.  Good 
ideas  go  off  the  rails  without  prior  team 
building.  What  works  is  collecting  infor- 
mation about  the  staffs  past  experiences 
in  working  together  and  their  feelings 
about  collaborative  activities  they  have 
experienced.  A gradual  process  of  pro- 
gression and  consolidation  is  the  key  to 
success. 

Reciprocal  Relationships 

So  far  I have  argued  that  collaboration, 
of  a certain  type,  contributes  to  teacher 
confidence  and  that  confidence  has  a 
positive  impact  on  beneficial  change  in 
secondary  schools.  I now  want  to  argue 
that  there  are  causal  arrows  running  in 
the  other  direction  as  well.  Constructive 
change  increases  teacher  confidence 
which  in  turn  leads  to  greater  collabora- 
tion. 

Teachers  in  schools  that  are  moving 
in  a common  direction  are  likely  to  feel 
more  confident  about  their  abilities.  Suc- 
cess breeds  success.  But  not  automatical- 
ly. There  are  two  essential  conditions 
that  must  be  met  if  teacher  confidence  is 
to  grow  as  change  is  institutionalized. 

First,  teachers  need  to  feel  they  are  in 
control  of  the  process  of  change.  Being 
in  control  means  believing  that  the  out- 
comes of  importance  are  the  result  of 
actions  chosen  by  teachers.  It  means  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  the  successes  and 
failures  of  remodelling.  We  can  expect 
teachers  to  accept  the  glory  and  the 
blame  only  if  they  are  really  in  charge.  If 
site-based  management  is  a facade,  or  a 
mask  for  local  authoritarianism,  teachers 
will  feel  no  better  about  themselves. 


regardless  of  how  well-applauded  the 
new  structure  might  be.  But  if  leadership 
is  diffused  throughout  the  school  and 
teachers  are  empowered  by  their  district 
and  province  to  make  real  choices,  suc- 
cess in  one  innovation  can  motivate 
teachers  to  attempt  the  next. 

Second,  the  change  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished with  reasonable,  not  excessive, 
effort.  If  heroic  measures  are  required  to 
accomplish  the  goal,  individuals  begin  to 


Teachers  in  schools  that 
are  moving  in  a common 
direction  are  likely  to  feel 
more  confident  about  their 
abilities. 


wonder  if  they  have  the  ability  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Self-doubt  and  the  downward 
cycle  to  burnout  may  begin.  Setting  con- 
stantly updated  short-term  goals  that  can 
be  attained  by  people  who  have  lives  out- 
side their  jobs  is  an  essential  element  in 
an  agenda  of  continuous  change. 

If  these  conditions  are  present,  suc- 
cessful change  will  enhance  teachers’ 
beliefs  in  their  abilities.  The  last  loop  in 
the  chain  is  the  influence  of  teacher  con- 
fidence on  collaboration.  It  is  a truism 
that  people  who  worked  together  to 
accomplish  a meaningful  goal  are  more 
likely  to  be  willing  to  work  together  to 
experience  the  same  feelings  of  accom- 
plishment. But  it  is  not  enough  to  repeat 
the  past:  endless  replication  leads  to 
stagnation.  What  we  need  is  a vision  of 
collaboration  that  grows  as  teachers 
become  increasingly  self-confident  that 
they  are  willing  to  expose  their  practice 
to  knowledgeable  colleagues. 

Capacity  Building 

Current  demands  that  schools  change  are 
unending.  We  cannot  define  when 
change  will  be  implemented  because  the 
closer  we  get  the  farther  away  it  seems. 
At  the  first  glimmer  of  progress,  expecta- 
tions shift.  We  are  always  trying  to  catch 
up  to  the  last  prescriptions.  The  call  to 
improve  has  become  an  endlessly  mutat- 
ing virus. 

Teachers  who  prosper  (professionally 
and  emotionally)  in  such  an  environment 
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are  those  who  constantly  build  on  their 
own  successes  and  those  of  their  peers. 
They  make  reflective,  collegial  decisions 
about  their  practice.  Those  who  teach 
need  to  be  in  control. 

But  if  one  gives  central  place  to 
teachers,  what  do  the  rest  of  us  do?  Are 
teachers  the  only  experts  with  knowledge 
that  counts,  the  only  professionals  who 
make  a difference  to  learning?  Just  as 
teachers  need  to  build  the  capacity  of 
schools  to  change,  educators  outside  the 
classroom  can  support  the  emergence  of 
a culture  of  inquiry  in  every  school. 

The  first  step  is  to  avoid  district  or 
provincial  mandates  that  substitute  the 
wisdom  of  outsiders  for  the  acumen  of 
those  with  daily  contact  with  learners. 
The  imposition  of  testing  programs,  even 
enlightened  models  that  embody  per- 
formance assessments  and  portfolio 
appraisals,  are  especially  risky,  as  are 
site-based  management  models  that  give 
teachers  the  responsibility  but  not  the 
resources  to  change.  Educators  not  deliv- 
ering instruction  can  reduce  the  obstacles 
for  those  who  do. 

The  second  step  is  to  create  support 


for  change  by  publicizing  successful 
exemplars  across  the  district  (and 
province),  creating  small  pools  of  release 
time  for  well-conceived  projects  in  indi- 
vidual schools,  creating  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  share  ideas  across  schools, 
nurturing  new  and  temporary  organiza- 
tions that  create  professional  identities 
overlapping  with  departmental  affilia- 
tion, and  ensuring  that  collective  agree- 
ments contain  mechanisms  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  of  operating. 

The  third  step  is  to  help  teachers 
acquire  the  tools  of  change.  District-level 
professional  development  focussed  on 
specific  teaching  skills  needs  to  be 
enriched  with  experiences  to  acquire 
Action  Research  skills,  the  tools  of  the 
reflective  practitioner. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  vigorous 
teacher  confidence  required  to  take 
schools  to  a new  level  of  care  for  chil- 
dren rests  with  individual  teachers.  But 
teachers  will  develop  more  rapidly  and 
completely  if  they  work  in  concert  with 
teaching  specialists  in  neighbouring 
classrooms  and  with  non-teaching  sym- 
pathizers who  can  support  the  change 


process  within  by  maneuvering  levers 
from  the  outside. 


NOTE 

1 References  for  the  studies  that  underlie  the  claims 
made  in  this  article  are  in  research  reviews  avail- 
able from  the  author.  Write  to  Professor  John  Ross,  I; 

OISE  Trent  Valley  Field  Centre,  Box  719,  150  | 

O’Carroll  Avenue,  Peterborough,  Ontario  K9J  1 
7A1.  I 
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Changes  in  family  dynamics  together 
with  the  emergence  of  information- 
age  technologies  and  a highly  com- 
petitive global  economy  have  necessitated 
changes  in  the  role  of  schools  and  their 


teaching  practices.  In  this  article,  we  doc- 
ument what  our  school  has  done  both  to 
understand  and  to  implement  new  ways 
of  providing  educational  services. 

Secondary  School  Leadership 

Secondary  school  educators  have  histori- 
cally characterized  themselves  as  spe- 
cialists responsible  for  delivering 
subject-specific  curricula  and  related 
skills  to  streamed  groups  of  students. 
With  the  exception  of  curriculum  devel- 
opment initiatives,  and  the  occasional 
collaboration  with  peers  around  projects 
and  marking  schemes,  secondary  school 


teaching  has  remained  an  isolated  task.  | 
In  the  1980s,  the  Ministry  of  Education  | 
and  boards  of  education  in  Ontario  worked  | 
feverishly  to  create  curriculum  guidelines 
and  resource  documents  that  would  ensure 
quality  secondary  education.  Yet  these  j 
documents,  according  to  both  provincial  l 
and  board  reviews,  ended  up  collecting  j 
dust  on  shelves  rather  than  being  used  by  : 
teachers  as  they  planned  their  lessons.  The  \ 
error  they  had  made  was  that  effective 
teaching  cannot  be  captured  by  guides  or 
outlines.  Experience  has  since  taught  us  j 
that  good  teachers  select  from  an  ever- 
expanding  repertoire  of  strategies  that  | 
match  students,  content,  and  context  and  - 
they  develop  their  skills  over  time  — if  j 
they  are  inclined  to  reflect  on  their  teach-  J 
ing  practice  and  if  their  working  condi-  : 
tions  promote  collaborative  learning.  j 

Secondary  school  leaders  play  a major  : 
role  in  establishing  the  climate  for  reflec-  j 
tive  practice  and  for  creating  structures  | 
that  enable  a school  to  be  continually  { 
responsive  to  change.  Ken  Leithwood  and  j 
his  associates  have  researched  and  docu-  ; 
mented  those  characteristics  of  leaders  | 

and  schools  that  motivate  and  mobilize  j 
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Figure  2 Reform  Players  and  Decision-Making  Responsibilities 


Reform  Steering  Committee 

• co-ordinates  the  work  of  Action  Research  Teams,  including  their 
professional  development  and  resource  needs 

• co-ordinates  the  communication  of  Action/Research  Team  findings  to  the 
entire  school 

• co-ordinates  the  recommendation  of  new  instructional  policy  to  Heads’ 
Council 

• co-ordinates  and  recommends  the  termination  and  creation  of 
Action/Research  Team  mandates 

• co-ordinates  cross-grade  (Grades  7-9)  projects 

Action  Research  Teams 

• examine  issues,  create  solutions,  and  conduct  field  trials 

• recommend  new  practices,  policy,  and  professional  development 

• identify  emerging  new  issues 

Department  Heads’  Council 

• assists  in  the  professional  development  of  staff  at  Department  level 
regarding  reform  issues 

• establishes  school  policy  regarding  instructional  practices  and 
proceedures  recommended  by  the  Reform  Steering  Committee 

• supports  the  implementation  and  review  of  new  policies  and  procedures 

• establishes  Action  Research  Teams  to  investigate  emerging  issues  arising 
from  reform  initiatives  at  the  school,  board,  or  provincial  level 

Administration 

• plans  and  co-ordinates  school  level  reform  activities  in  relation  to  board 
and  provincial  initiatives 

• plans  and  co-ordinates  a school  level  Leadership  Training  program  that 
espouses  reflective  practice  and  a culture  of  collaborative  learning 

• supervises  new  policy/procedure  directions  arising  from  school,  board,  or 
provincial  reform  initiatives 


staff  in  successful  change  experiences. 
Such  leaders  and  schools  continually 
develop  and  evolve  various  responses  to: 

• clarifying  a school’s  vision  and  mis- 
sion 

• developing  “metacognitive”  practices 
regarding  school  culture,  structure, 
change  processes,  and  the  allocation 
of  resources 

• establishing  professional-develop- 
ment opportunities  premised  on  adult 
learning  principles  which  are  respon- 
sive to  critical  issues 

• sharing  and  celebrating  best  practice 

During  the  last  four  years,  our  school  has 
devoted  much  time,  energy,  and  staff 
expertise  to  creating  our  own  blueprint 
for  managing  and  responding  to  change. 
Although  our  involvements  have  touched 
on,  in  some  way,  all  of  the  characteristics 
mentioned  by  Leithwood  and  his  associ- 
ates, our  most  poignant  insight  to  date  is 
embarrassingly  obvious,  and  this  is  to 
view  change  as  a friendly  constant. 

Armed  with  this  insight,  we  have 
turned  our  attention  to  devising  a prob- 
lem-solving approach  for  dealing  with 
any  reform  initiative  directed  our  way. 

Figure  1 Critical  Analysis  Procedure 


We  have  created  a procedure  for  process- 
ing each  initiative  (see  Figure  1)  and  a 
structure  for  helping  “reform  players’’ 
establish  clarity  with  respect  to  their  deci- 
sion-making responsibilities  (see  Figure 
2).  All  reform  players  play  an  integral 


role  in  critically  analyzing  each  initiative, 
but  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  approach  is 
the  work  of  classroom  teachers  who 
make  up  the  Action  Research  Teams. 

From  Reflective  Practice  to 
Reflective  Decision-Making 

The  following  chronology  of  staff  involve- 
ment clarifies  the  evolution  from  reflective 
practice  to  reflective  decision  making  — a 
shift  which  allowed  staff  to  take  owner- 
ship for  defining,  implementing,  and  mak- 
ing decisions  about  instructional  practices 
relative  to  the  Common  Curriculum. 

Initially  the  Ministry’s  invitation  to 
respond  to  the  documents  on  the  Transi- 


tion Years  signalled  a new  approach  to 
the  implementation  of  change  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Those  who  sought  to 
have  input  formed  study  groups  to 
understand  the  latest  research  about  ado- 
lescents and  how  they  learn  (Hargreaves 
& Earl,  1990).  That  exercise,  along  with 
the  stimulation  provided  by  our  collabo- 
rative effort,  naturally  brought  us  to  the 
naming  and  framing  of  questions  rele- 
vant to  our  professional  practice.  For 
example:  How  should  we  be  evaluating 
students  to  ensure  relevant  and  accessi- 
ble information  about  them  as  they 
progress  through  Grades  7 to  9?  How 
will  changes  in  transition  years  program 
impact  on  our  school  organization?  How 
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do  we  meet  the  specific  needs  of  our 
challenged  students?  How  do  secondary 
school  teachers  trained  in  the  Socratic 
method  incorporate  more  co-operative 
learning  opportunities  into  their  classes? 
How  do  we  teach  to  such  a range  of  abil- 
ities within  a destreamed  class? 

At  this  early  stage  in  the  process,  we 
created  four  Transition  Project  teams  — 
Evaluation,  School  Organization,  Co- 
operative Learning,  and  Adolescent 


The  traditional  top-down 
approach  of  Ministry-  or 
board-level  dictates  had 
been  replaced  by  the 
establishment  of  groups 
of  teachers  whose  task 
was  to  do  informed, 
deliberative  reflection. 


Needs  — to  look  more  closely  at  critical 
transition  issues.  The  traditional  top-down 
approach  of  Ministry-  or  board-level  dic- 
tates had  been  replaced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  groups  of  teachers  whose  task 
was  to  do  informed,  deliberative  reflec- 
tion. When  the  Ministry  and  board  even- 
tually mandated  implementation  of 
various  transition  initiatives,  our  teaching 
environment  had  already  begun  to  foster 
an  awareness  of  the  philosophical  under- 
pinnings of  the  need  for  change  and  a cer- 
tain comfort  level  around  risk  taking  in 
attempting  new  teaching  strategies.  In 
addition,  a Transition  Years  Steering 
Committee  was  established  to  work  with 
the  project  teams  to  set  direction  and  to 
facilitate  school-wide  understanding  of 
their  work,  to  connect  to  provincial-  and 
board-level  committees,  and  to  facilitate 
actual  transition  projects  within  the 
school  and  its  associate  schools. 

Participants  in  the  project  teams  had 
committed  themselves  to  do  research, 
networking,  practice-applications,  data 
analysis,  and  professional  development. 
For  example,  within  the  parameters  of 
Ministry  expectations,  input  from  the 
School  Organization  Committee  resulted 
in  a recommendation  to  the  Department 
Heads’  Council  and  to  the  school’s 
administration  that  a new  school-day 


arrangement  be  implemented  for  Grade 
9.  We  did  not  comprehend  at  the  time 
that  our  teaching  staff  had  taken  on  the 
role  of  change  agents  and  had  begun  to 
relate  to  one  another  as  collaborative 
reflective  practitioners. 

Participatory  Management 

Our  practice  of  participatory  manage- 
ment was  evolving;  administration  had 
institutionalized  the  notion  that  commit- 
tee members  (i.e.,  teachers)  were  respon- 
sible for  development,  implementation, 
reflection  on,  and  revision  of  instruction- 
al programs.  Eventually,  the  number  and 
scope  of  transition  activities  called  for 
ongoing  assessment  of  committees  — 
and  their  reframing  — to  meet  emerging 
needs.  Teachers  came  forward  to  assume 
the  role  of  chair  of  the  various  project 
teams  which  continually  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  staff  to  assume  leadership. 
Decision  making  had  shifted  from  senior 
administration  to  collaborative  effort  and 
mutual  responsibility. 

Concurrently,  the  departments  were 
asked  to  review  their  Grade  9 curriculum 
to  discern  the  core  knowledge,  values,  and 


The  systematic  recognition 
of  the  problems  associated 
with  implementation 
resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  13  Action 
Research  Teams,  each 
based  on  a focus  identified 
by  the  Grade  9 teachers. 


skills  important  to  each  subject  area.  We 
now  had  set  tasks  not  only  for  committees 
of  willing  researchers  but  also  for  depart- 
ment personnel  who  were  responsible  for 
a Gap  Analysis  of  the  existing  curriculum 
and  the  subject-specific  outcomes  in  the 
Common  Curriculum,  Grades  1-9.  This 
role  involved  the  dimension  of  leadership 
as  it  pertained  to  curriculum  and  gave 
more  clarity  to  their  work  as  decision- 
makers along  with  the  administrators. 

Increasingly,  requests  for  specific  and 


focussed  professional  development  came 
from  teachers  based  on  the  work  of  their 
project  teams  or  department  activities 
rather  than  for  board-sponsored  work- 
shops directed  to  the  perceived  needs  of 
all  teachers.  The  shift  was  for  teachers  to 
assume  self-direction  in  determining  | 
their  own  professional  activities.  People 
were  at  various  stages  of  both  under- 
standing and  implementation,  but  the 
process  allowed  interested  parties  to  get 
together  for  differentiated  professional 
development. 

All  staff  were  updated  yearly  in  early 
June  on  the  progress  of  project  teams,  and 
projected  outcomes  and  timelines  were  set 
for  the  year  ahead.  New  project  teams 
were  established,  mandates  reframed,  and 
those  whose  work  was  completed  were 
disbanded.  What  evolved,  though,  was  a 
flexible  and  fluid  way  of  dealing  with 
change  which  gave  some  of  us  the  belief 
that  change  really  is  the  only  friendly  con- 
stant; we  had  developed  some  strategies 
to  deal  with  the  extent  of  it  all. 

Recognition  that  we  were  dealing 
with  the  reform  of  education,  not  merely 
transition,  became  abundantly  clear.  Not 
everyone  enthusiastically  embraced  these 
new  methods  of  doing  things,  but  the 
inevitability  of  constant  change  and  our 
pragmatic  approach  to  it  was  becoming 
apparent  to  increasing  numbers  of  staff. 

Action  Research  Teams 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
faceted nature  of  the  changes,  an  ongoing 
articulation  of  the  direction,  and  the  incre- 
mental steps  to  arriving  at  intended  out- 
comes, was  supplied  by  the  principal, 
whose  role  was  now  definitely  that  of 
reform  leader.  In  addition,  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  expand  the  role  of  department 
heads.  Commensurate  with  the  committee 
work  being  done  by  teachers,  department 
heads  took  on  the  task  of  curriculum  lead- 
ership by  working  with  the  principal  to 
provide  in-service  in  outcomes-based 
education.  They  also  surveyed  each  staff 
member  to  discern  the  instructional  issues 
in  our  Grade  9 destreamed  classes.  These 
issues  were  shared,  itemized,  and  grouped 
so  that  action  could  be  taken  to  address  as 
many  as  possible. 

The  systematic  recognition  of  the 
problems  associated  with  implementation 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  13  Action 
Research  Teams  (see  Figure  3),  each 
based  on  a focus  identified  by  the  Grade  9 
teachers.  All  teachers  were  expected  to 
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join  one  Action  Research  Team  of  their 
choice,  to  help  establish  a team  mandate 
related  to  the  focus,  and  then  to  begin 
researching,  proposing  solutions,  attempt- 
ing new  strategies,  and  sharing  these  with 
colleagues.  Any  recommendation  put  for- 
ward by  a team  was  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Reform  Steering  Committee  (which 
consists  of  team  chairs  along  with  admin- 
istration) for  possible  forwarding  to  the 
Department  Heads’  Council  for  policy 
approval.  Senior  administration  has  thus 
continued  to  be  part  of  the  decision-mak- 


ing process  but  responsibility  has  shifted 
directly  to  department  heads  and  indirect- 
ly to  all  staff  members  for  resolution. 

The  Reform  Steering  Committee  now 
faces  the  challenge  of  establishing  a 
school-reform  plan  which  clarifies  priori- 
ties, timelines,  distribution  of  resources, 
and  a manageable  workload  — for  this 
four-year  process  has  not  come  without  a 
cost.  Our  teachers  have  never  worked 
harder  under  more  challenging  condi- 
tions. At  the  very  least,  our  journey  has 
led  us  to  recognize  both  familiar  bound- 


aries and  uncharted  areas  that  will  require 
further  exploration. 

Observations 

• Involving  teachers  in  decision  making 
around  their  own  professional  practice 
is  essential  to  managing  change. 

• True  reform  is  not  the  implementation 
of  any  single  initiative  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a collaborative  learning  envi- 
ronment where  teachers  are  engaged  in 
reflective  practice  and  reflective  deci- 
sion-making. 

• The  skills  associated  with  developing 
a learning  organization  — critical 
analysis,  teamwork,  and  supported 
implementation  — need  to  be  taught 
to  a school  staff;  they  will  not  be 
grasped  incidentally. 

• Participatory  management  must  be 
systemic  to  ensure  continuity  of  the 
change  process. 

Areas  for  Exploration 

• How  do  we  find  time  to  share  our  new 
understandings,  apply  them  in  our 
classrooms,  and  still  maintain  existing 
instructional,  supervisory,  and  co-cur- 
ricular  responsibilities? 

• How  do  we  reconcile  Ministry  time- 
lines for  reform  with  the  reality  of  the 
implementation  process  at  the  school 
and  classroom  level? 

• How  do  we  sufficiently  inform  our 
parents  and  the  broader  community 
regarding  the  reform  initiatives? 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  has 
phrased  it  so  aptly,  “It’s  only  when 
teachers  are  continually  learning  and 
thinking  about  how  to  improve  their 
practice  that  collectively  they  can  create 
the  optimal  conditions  for  students’ 
learning.”  Failure  to  recognize  that  true 
reform  involves  ongoing  deliberative 
reflection  and  collaboration  around  best 
practice  may  lead  to  the  illusion  that 
Ministry-developed  curriculum  docu- 
ments will  once  again  be  the  recipe  for 
educational  reform. 
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Figure  3 Action  Research  Teams:  Focus  and  Mandates 


1.  Rubrics 

to  develop  rubrics  and  apply  in  instruction 

2.  Multi-level  assessment  instruments 

to  develop  a criteria,  rationale,  and  format  for  the  use  of  multi-level  assessment 
instruments 

3.  Work  ethic 

to  develop  effective  strategies  to  both  teach  and  evaluate  small-group  learning 

4.  Work  ethic 

to  develop  a program  for  teaching  individual  work  ethic  skills  in  Grade  9 

5.  Teaching  thinking  skills 

to  develop  strategies  to  incorporate  a variety  of  thinking  skills  into  present 
curriculum 

6.  Common  planning 

to  develop  a handbook  of  effective  uses  for  shared  planning  time  in  Grade  9 

7.  Instructional  strategies  for  academically  talented  students 

to  develop  instructional  strategies  that  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  talented 
students  In  a destreamed  class 

8.  Cross  curricular  outcomes 

to  develop  a set  of  exit  outcomes  for  our  students 

9.  Integrated  Outcomes-based  Education 

to  investigate  various  models  and  develop  sample  units  involving  two  or  more 
subject  areas 

10.  Outcomes-based  education.  Grade  10-OAC 

to  familiarize  teachers  (10-OAC)  with  the  potential  impact  of  OBE  on  their 
instructional  practices 

11.  School  organization 

to  review,  research,  and  develop  models  for  school  organization  that  are 
responsive  to  evolving  needs 

12.  Learning  styles 

to  understand  the  impact  of  learning  styles  and  to  incorporate  various  strategies 
into  lesson  planning 


13.  Co-operative  learning 

to  implement  new  strategies  and  share  the  results  of  those  efforts 
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An  Exercise 
in  Team  Buiiding 

A Whole-School  Experience 


TRACY  SACCO 


Teacher,  Kernahan  Park  Secondary  School, 
Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education 

The  change  process  is  difficult  to 
force  upon  educators.  Cynicism  aris- 
es whenever  change  is  mentioned. 
Our  school  staff  faced  this  familiar 
obstacle  when  they  were  told  to  imple- 
ment the  Transition  Years  policy.  We  are 
a secondary  school  located  in  Southern 
Ontario,  serving  students  in  basic  and 
general  level  programming.  This  article 
describes  our  experience  with  change. 

The  greatest  struggle  in  the  implemen- 
tation process  was  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  students  for 
the  21st  century.  In  considering  our  stu- 
dents we  looked  at  their  physical,  social, 
and  emotional  needs.  We  also  looked  at 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  parents.  We 
evaluated  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  parents  in  our  current 
program.  This  information  was  integral  in 
making  change  happen  in  our  school.  As 
we  went  through  this  process  of  research, 
we  also  discovered  the  important  role  that 
teaching  styles  and  strategies  play  in  sec- 
ondary school  change. 

New  teaching  strategies  have  changed 
the  look  and  feel  of  traditional  secondary 
classrooms.  These  strategies  involve 
increased  collaboration  and  personal 
skill  development,  while  reducing  the 
need  for  student  competition.  However, 
as  William  Tranter  (1994)  points  out  in 
his  recent  article,  very  few  teachers  actu- 
ally have  training  in  the  process  of  col- 
laborative decision-making.  We  realized 
the  truth  of  this  observation  at  our 
school;  staff  development  was  needed  in 
the  area  of  personal  and  group/team 
development  in  order  to  begin  the  pro- 
cess of  collaboration. 

Our  staff  development  program 
focusses  on  personal  goal-setting  related 
to  various  team-building  activities.  Activ- 


ities focus  on  a specially  designed  adven- 
ture-based curriculum.  The  program  facil- 
itator uses  counselling  techniques  to  help 
individuals  and  groups  achieve  goals.  The 
activities  are  sequenced  to  help  promote 
change  and  personal  growth.  The  Project 
Adventure  philosophy  looks  at  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

• understanding  and  valuing  individual 
differences 

• feeling  a sense  of  connection  with 
others 

• improving  self-concept 

• developing  a sense  of  mastery  within 
one’s  life 

• learning  how  to  give  and  receive  feed- 
back 

The  program  addresses  interpersonal  and 
intrapersonal  issues  in  groups.  This  type 
of  programming  for  staff  was  researched 
by  Karl  Rohnke  and  his  staff  as  being 
highly  effective  in  encouraging  innova- 
tion, promoting  change,  leadership,  moti- 
vation for  risk-taking,  and  team  building. 
The  program  sequence  follows: 

1.  Acquaintance  Activities  — Activities 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
group  members  to  get  to  know  each 
other  and  to  begin  feeling  comfortable 
with  each  other. 

2.  De-Inhibiting  Activities  — Activities 
designed  to  allow  group  participants 
to  take  some  risks  to  promote  their 
commitment  and  willingness  to 
appear  inept  in  front  of  others. 

3.  Trust  Activities  — Activities  designed 
to  allow  the  group  to  develop  their 
physical  and  emotional  safety  around 
others.  This  is  a graduated  process 
that  is  repeated  over  many  group  ses- 
sions. 

4.  Communication  Activities  — Activi- 
ties designed  to  allow  the  group  to 
develop  their  skill  in  communicating 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviours. 


The  activities  involve  listening,  ver- 
bal, and  physical  skills  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

5.  Decision-Making  Activities  — Activi- 
ties designed  to  allow  the  group  a 
chance  to  communicate  effectively, 
co-operate,  and  compromise  with 
each  other  through  a trial-and-error 
process.  The  activities  are  graduated 
in  difficulty. 

6.  Social  Responsibility  Activities  — 
Activities  designed  to  build  on  the 
previous  areas  to  develop  skill  in 
assessing  and  working  effectively 
with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
individuals  in  a group. 

7.  Personal  Responsibility  Activities  — 
Activities  designed  to  allow  individu- 
als to  challenge  themselves  to  develop 
persistence  and  resistance  to  frustration 
in  attempting  to  reach  a desired  goal. 

The  preceding  activities  summarize  the 
development  of  the  program.  The  program 
is  based  on  the  philosophy  “Challenge  by 
Choice”  where  no  one  feels  forced  or 
coerced  into  participation.  As  well,  all 
participants  agree  to  be  safe,  give  positive 
feedback,  and  never  devalue  anyone  in  the 


Our  staff  development 
program  focusses  on 
personal  goal- setting 
related  to  various  team- 
building activities. 
Activities  focus  on  a 
specially  designed 
adventure-based 
curriculum. 


group.  The  “Full  Value  Contract”  listed  is 
agreed  upon  by  all  members  of  the  group 
prior  to  the  program. 

The  process  began  at  our  school 
through  voluntary  staff  participation.  Ini- 
tially, in  the  first  year  of  staff  develop- 
ment, our  vice-principal  was  able  to 
timetable  a common  preparation  period 
for  all  transition  years  teachers.  As  well, 
an  after-school  group  ran  during  the 
same  time  period.  The  staff  spent  eight 
one-hour  sessions  together  exploring  a 
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range  of  group  activities.  Our  greatest 
challenge  in  training  was  helping  teach- 
ing and  non-teaching  staff  look  at  their 
interpersonal  style.  Most  staff  had  never 
participated  in  non-classroom  skill 
development. 

As  the  sessions  progressed,  staff 
members  began  to  see  each  other  from  a 
new  perspective.  The  diverse  mixture  of 
staff  in  each  group  promoted  our  learn- 
ing experiences;  some  had  rarely  talked 
to  others  in  their  group.  The  group  mem- 
bers began  to  tell  why  they  personally 
reacted  to  various  school  situations  in  the 
way  they  did.  One  staff  member  came  to 
understand  why  another  was  always  neg- 
ative when  new  proposals  were  dis- 
cussed, yet  another  was  discovered  that  a 
very  vocal,  strong-willed  staff  member 
had  never  allowed  anyone  to  help  her  in 
various  life  situations. 

Teaching  staff  developed  a whole 
new  perspective  on  our  non-teaching 
staff  through  group  participation.  The 
realization  that  we  all  had  personal  vul- 
nerabilities was  the  key  insight  on  which 
to  begin  team  and  collaborative  develop- 
ment on  staff.  The  staff  members  said 
they  needed  that  reinforcement  to  help 
them  take  risks  in  their  personal  and 
classroom  lives.  Members  overcame 
their  initial  fear  in  participating  in  per- 
sonal staff  development. 

One  of  the  group  activities  was  an 
adventure  simulation.  Each  group  had  10 
to  12  staff  members.  The  experience/ses- 
sion lasted  60  minutes.  The  group’s  goal 
was  to  swing  on  a rope  suspended  from 
the  gym  ceiling  across  an  imaginary 
canyon.  A storytelling  scenario  set-up 
the  problem:  During  a hike  which  group 
members  were  bitten  by  a rattlesnake. 
An  antidote  for  the  bite  was  stored  in  a 
hut  on  the  other  side  of  the  canyon.  Time 
was  a factor  because  inclement  weather 
was  approaching.  One  particular  staff 
member  had  been  overly  zealous  in  solv- 
ing group  problems  in  prior  sessions,  so 
her  challenge  was  to  be  blind  and  with- 
out a voice.  This  helped  facilitate  one  of 
her  goals  — to  stop  being  the  first  to 
jump  in  every  time  a problem  arose.  Par- 
ticipant’s had  been  told  to  write  goals 
that  were  clear,  concise,  and  achievable 
during  the  program.  Other  personal  goals 
set  prior  to  this  activity  included: 

1 . To  develop  better  listening  skills. 

2.  To  learn  how  to  wait  before  speaking. 

3.  To  allow  another  individual  to  help. 


4.  To  take  an  assertive  leadership  role 
during  one  of  the  activities. 

5.  To  sit  back  and  let  the  group  tell  what 
to  do. 

The  group  members  proceeded  to  solve 
the  canyon-crossing  problem  and  save 
every  member.  They  applied  innovative 
strategies  to  solve  the  problem,  including 
a double  canyon  crossing  to  save  a group 
member  who  was  afraid  to  participate. 
As  well,  in  our  discussion  of  the  activity, 
members  discovered  how  quickly  they 
isolated  the  group  member  who  was 
physically  challenged.  They  could  not 
believe  they  referred  to  her  as  the  “blind 
one”  rather  than  calling  her  by  her  name. 
The  group  developed  a new  appreciation 
for  those  with  disabilities  and  learned 
how  to  communicate  in  a positive  way. 
Comments  during  debriefing  included: 
“Now  I know  why  you  feel  that  way.”  “I 
can’t  believe  I did  that!”  “You  really 
helped  me  achieve  my  goal.”  “I  feel  I 
could  try  that  now  I’ve  had  a chance  to 
practice.” 


MIKE  MAHONY 


Vice-Principal,  Monsignor  Doyle  Secondary 
School,  Waterloo  Region  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board 

The  following  is  a brief  synopsis  of 
how  one  community  of  learners  per- 
sisted with  the  change  process  in  the 
face  of  great  adversity.  In  physical  terms, 
a facility  which  had  been  a junior  high 
school  built  to  accommodate  several 
hundred  young  adolescents  had  bur- 
geoned to  a population  of  750  full- 
fledged  secondary  students.  While  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  had 
mandated  widespread  systemic  change, 
we  were  to  teach  in  a facility  which  was 
undergoing  substantial  structural  renova- 
tion simultaneous  with  the  construction 
of  a multi-million  dollar  extension.  With 
the  student  population  housed  almost 


Evaluating  and  discussing  personal 
styles  and  preferences  has  proved 
extremely  helpful  in  aiding  our  school’s 
change.  Gaining  a new  sense  of  self- 
appreciation helped  teachers  function  in 
that  process.  Staff  members  began  to 
develop  a sense  of  empathy  and  renewal 
when  working  together. 

Staff  development  has  been  redefined 
at  our  school.  Our  staff  has  begun  to 
realize  that  the  changes  to  assist  our  stu- 
dents into  the  year  2000  must  start  with 
self-awareness  and  flexibility  in  teaching 
approaches.  As  the  saying  goes,  change 
is  the  only  constant  in  the  future  and  a 
positive  approach  is  necessary. 

We  expect  our  comfort  level  with 
change  to  be  a slow  process.  The  staff  at 
our  school  are  currently  at  various  stages 
in  the  change  process  but  they  have  all 
begun  to  make  movement  into  the  cycle. 
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entirely  in  32  portables,  the  Monsignor 
Doyle  community  has  attempted  to 
address  issues  related  to  educational 
reform  in  a physical  environment  which 
is  less  than  ideal. 

Planning  the  Plan 

Of  necessity,  the  environment  is  some- 
what chaotic,  and  for  teachers  to  expend 
energy  in  reflecting  upon  and  imple- 
menting change  would  require  as  coher- 
ent and  focussed  a plan  as  possible  to 
begin  to  facilitate  change.  Hence,  it  was 
critically  important  to  “plan  the  plan.” 
That  is,  before  any  significant  change 
process  could  be  successfully  imple- 
mented, it  was  necessary  for  those 
orchestrating  the  change  to  become 
familiar  with  the  issues  and  the  some- 
times-conflicting agendas  within  the 
school  community  and  to  have  a vision 


Beginning  ol  Change 

From  Scepticism  to  Renewal 
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of  the  direction  in  which  the  change 
should  move.  Though  this  may  seem 
self-evident,  its  importance  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Observation  indicated 
that  there  were  three  factors  working 
against  any  change  initiative. 

Like  many  secondary  teaching  staffs 
across  the  province,  the  teachers  at 
Doyle  were  generally  sceptical  about 
educational  reform.  The  Common  Cur- 
riculum was  viewed  by  many  as  just  one 
more  initiative  that  would  eventually 
fade  away  over  time.  Aside  from  staff 
scepticism,  an  additional  consideration 
was  the  fact  that  the  school  year  would 
be  shortened  and  the  school  day  extend- 
ed in  the  second  year  of  the  change 
implementation.  So  staff  fatigue  and  a 
lack  of  quality  meeting  time  for  staff 
would  be  additional  obstacles  to  consider 
in  any  change  process. 

To  counterbalance  these  very  real 
concerns  were  several  positive  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  pressure  of 
the  Ministry  mandate  to  implement  the 
Common  Curriculum  by  September 
1996.  At  the  Board  level,  there  was  sup- 
port in  that  a number  of  committees  had 
been  established  to  address  various 
aspects  of  educational  reform  such  as 
assessment  and  evaluation,  and  Doyle 
staff  were  represented  on  these  commit- 
tees. As  well,  consultant  support  was 
available  to  those  schools  who  requested 
it.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  a few 
staff  members  were  very  open  to  change 
and  were  already  implementing  some  of 
the  strategies  recommended  in  the  Com- 
mon Curriculum. 

After  six  months  the  task  was  clear; 
any  plan  implementing  change  would 
have  to  reconcile  the  issues  of  staff  scep- 
ticism, fatigue,  and  the  lack  of  quality 
meeting  time  by  effectively  building  on 
the  Ministry  mandate,  the  Board’s  plan 
for  change,  and  staff  good  will. 

Reform  Committee 

To  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the 
Common  Curriculum  at  the  school  level, 
a Reform  Committee  was  established. 
Operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
vice-principal,  the  Committee  initially 
comprised  12  staff  members  almost 
equally  divided  between  department 
heads  and  teaching  staff.  Every  depart- 
ment within  the  school  was  represented 
on  the  Committee  and  each  committee 
member  assumed  responsibility  for 
updating  their  department  colleagues 


regularly  on  Reform  Committee  discus- 
sions. Staff  members  already  serving  on 
Board  committees  related  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Common  Curriculum 
were  also  invited  to  joint  the  Reform 
Committee. 

Formation  of  this  committee  was  sig- 
nificant for  several  reasons.  The  presence 
of  staff  members  who  were  already  serv- 
ing on  Board  committees  ensured  coher- 


Any  plan  implementing 
change  would  have  to 
reconcile  the  issues  of 
staff  scepticism,  fatigue, 
and  the  lack  of  quality 
meeting  time. 


ence  between  the  school’s  implementa- 
tion plan  and  the  Board’s  plan.  This  guar- 
anteed that  efforts  at  the  local  level  would 
be  productive  and  not  a duplication.  Pro- 
viding a forum  for  those  staff  members 
who  were  reflective,  inquiring,  and  recep- 
tive to  enhancing  their  teaching  skills  was 
important  because,  if  change  was  to  occur 


at  Doyle,  the  people  leading  the  change 
process  would  require  the  support  and 
affirmation  of  their  colleagues  on  the  i 
Committee.  Establishment  of  the  Com-  | 
mittee  also  served  notice  that  the  Com-  j 
mon  Curriculum  was  being  taken  ] 
seriously  and  that  curriculum  reform  was  ! 
to  be  a reality  at  Monsignor  Doyle. 

Formulating  the  Plan 

Concurrent  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Reform  Committee  in  February  1994  was 
the  formulation  of  a plan  to  familiarize 
staff  with  reform  issues,  for  example, 
outcomes-based  education.  Developed  in 
concert  with  the  Board’s  adolescent  con- 
sultant whose  responsibility  it  was  to  sup- 
port the  implementation  of  the  Common 
Curriculum,  the  plan  detailed  specific 
objectives  that  Reform  Committee  in-ser- 
vice sessions  would  address  over  the  next 
five  months  (see  Figure  1).  Enlisting  the 
assistance  of  the  consultant  to  facilitate 
some  of  the  in-service  sessions  served  to  I 
further  strengthen  the  co-relation  between  j 
the  school’s  plan  to  address  curriculum  | 
change  and  the  Board’s  plan  to  do  like-  j 
wise.  The  time  frame  was  considered  j 
suitable  as  it  would  enable  the  members  j 
of  the  Reform  Committee  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  implications  of  edu- 
cational reform  yet  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  to  reframe  the  plan  to  j 

i 


Figure  1 Doyle  Familiarization  Plan  - Year  One 


February  1994 

• Reform  Committee  established 

March  1994 

• Terms  of  reference  and  expected  outcomes  set 

April  1994 

• Reform  Committee  meets  with  Board  adolescent  consultant  who  facilitates  a 
workshop  re:  outcomes-based  education  and  the  Common  Curriculum 

• Focus  of  Workshop:  discussion  around  mega-skills  which  would  become  part  of  the 
transformational  outcomes  we  would  hope  to  help  students  achieve  by  the  end  of 
Grade  12 

May  1994 

• Reform  Committee  meets  with  Board  adolescent  consultant  to  provide  in-service  re:  ) 

outcomes-based  learning  |, 

• Focus  of  Workshop:  discussion  around  how  to  plan  outcome  based  learning  units  ! 

• Direction  Setting  for  1993/94  | 

August  1994  | 

• Representatives  of  Reform  Committee  and  other  interested  staff  attend  two-day  ' 

workshop  on  outcomes-based  evaluation  j 
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Figure  2 Doyle  Familiarization  Plan  - Year  Two 


October  1994 

• School-based  Reform  Steering  Committee  meets  with  Lynne  Hannay  of  OISE  to 
frame  relevant  issues: 

- What  should  secondary  school  organizations  look  like  to  best  facilitate  current 
and  future  changes  in  education? 

- What  will  this  will  mean  for  the  operation  and  purpose  of  secondary  schools? 

- What  will  the  changes  mean  for  the  individuals  involved? 

November  1994 

• Members  of  Reform  Committee  and  several  department  heads  attend  Exemplary 
Practice  Conference  and  Secondary  Schools  Conference. 

January/February  1995 

• Members  of  Reform  Committee  and  several  department  heads  visit  schools  in  other 
counties  who  have  implemented  changes  in  curriculum,  school  organization,  and 
evaluation. 

March/April  1995 

• Dialogue  facilitated  among  teachers  of  the  transition  years  across  panels  re: 
evaluation,  assessment,  and  cross-curricular  outcomes 


address  issues  as  they  emerged.  A signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  plan  was  the  provision 
of  release  time  for  Reform  Committee 
members.  This  was  fortuitous  as  it  pro- 
vided tangible  evidence  to  Committee 
members  that  the  school  administration 
was  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  staff  fatigue. 
Becoming  familiar  with  issues  around  the 
implementation  of  the  Common  Curricu- 
lum was  not  something  that  would  be 
done  at  the  end  of  our  extended  school 
day  by  a weary  teaching  staff. 

Framing  and  Reframing  the  Plan 

As  year  two  of  the  familiarization  pro- 
cess began,  the  Reform  Committee  con- 
fronted two  issues.  One  was  the  need  to 
extend  the  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Common  Curriculum 
beyond  the  membership  of  the  Reform 
Committee.  In  the  first  year,  staff  mem- 
bers had  been  regularly  updated  on 
Reform  Committee  discussions  and 
activities;  now  it  became  imperative  to 
include  more  staff  members  as  active 
participants  in  the  change  process.  Sec- 
ond, there  was  a need  to  shift  the  focus 
of  the  change  effort  from  a theoretical  to 
a practical  endeavour.  In  order  to  ground 
the  change  effort  in  something  concrete 
and  practical  that  was  of  concern  to  all 
staff  members,  it  was  decided  to  make 
assessment  and  evaluation  the  focus  of 
the  change  effort.  Realizing  that  the 
implementation  of  change  was  not  a lin- 
ear process  that  could  be  neatly  pack- 
aged and  predictable,  the  Reform 
Committee  co-ordinated  the  change  by 
“juggling”  several  diverse  yet  related  ini- 
tiatives (see  Figure  2). 

For  example,  a combination  of 
Reform  Committee  members  and  inter- 
ested teaching  staff  attended  a two-day 
Board-sponsored  workshop  on  out- 
comes-based  education.  Three  months 
later  a different  group  of  Committee 
members  and  teaching  staff  attended  an 
OISE  conference  on  Exemplary  Prac- 
tices in  Secondary  School  Change.  Both 
these  conferences  were  significant  in  that 
they  created  a certain  amount  of  disso- 
nance between  what  was  currently  being 
practiced  at  Doyle  and  what  was  being 
recommended  as  best  practice  elsewhere. 
More  important,  attendance  at  these  con- 
ferences enabled  Doyle  staff  to  network 
with  practitioners  in  other  jurisdictions. 
Through  contacts  made  at  the  OISE  con- 
ference in  particular,  arrangements  were 
made  for  staff  to  visit  schools  in  Halton 


and  Kent  counties.  Such  visits  were  prof- 
itable as  they  provided  a mental  image  of 
the  change  that  was  being  espoused  in 
regard  to  issues  such  as  curriculum  inte- 
gration, school  organization,  and  report- 
ing to  parents.  By  encouraging  a variety 
of  staff  members  to  attend  conferences 
and  to  visit  other  settings,  a certain 
momentum  was  established  and  enthusi- 
asm was  created  and  the  staff  soon  began 
to  realize  what  was  possible. 

At  the  school  level,  two  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees were  formed  to  address  concerns 
related  to  the  Grade  9 report  card  and  the 
establishment  of  a timetable  that  would 
facilitate  integration.  With  a specific 
mandate  and  precise  timelines,  these 
committees  met  several  times  to  make 
recommendations  on  these  two  areas. 
When  administration  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendations from  both  committees,  staff 
members  knew  that  their  input  was  val- 
ued. 

In  the  end,  attendance  at  conferences, 
visits  to  other  school  boards,  and  partici- 
pation in  ad  hoc  committees  enabled 
many  more  staff  members  to  engage  in 
the  change  process.  Though  the  Reform 
Committee  continued  to  direct  the 
change  effort,  it  was  now  easier  as  more 
and  more  teaching  staff  began  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  Common  Curriculum. 

Because  Doyle  is  a secondary  school 
with  seven  associate  elementary  schools, 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  any  plan  to 


address  curriculum  change  at  Doyle 
would  have  to  be  shared  with  its  counter- 
parts in  the  elementary  system.  There- 
fore, a steering  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  both  panels  was  established, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  two  Board 
consultants,  a staff  development  plan 
was  drafted.  With  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation as  its  focus,  the  plan  outlined  how 
areas  such  as  student-led  conferencing, 
student  profiles,  and  cross-curriculum 
outcomes  would  be  addressed  by  inter- 
mediate teachers  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level.  Significantly,  the 
staff  development  plan  was  financially 
supported  by  the  school  superintendent 
as  it  was  consistent  with  Board  priorities. 
Though  at  this  writing  the  plan  is  not- 
fully  implemented,  it  will  provide  for 
teacher  release  time  to  attend  cross-panel 
in-service  sessions  and  it  is  anticipated 
such  sessions  will  lead  to  further  collab- 
oration and  consultation  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teaching  staff. 

The  change  process  at  Doyle  is  best 
described  as  flexible  and  responsive.  A 
very  deliberative  process  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Reform  Committee;  as 
issues  emerge,  they  are  framed  as  chal- 
lenges, then  action  is  taken,  feedback  is 
sought,  and  after  further  reflection, 
another  step  is  taken.  Structurally,  Mon- 
signor Doyle  has  undergone  significant 
renovation  but  just  as  important  within 
the  past  18  months,  the  teaching  staff  has 
also  experienced  a sense  of  renewal. 
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Elementaiy/Secondary 
Collaboration 

Lessons  from  Experience 


ELIZABETH  SMYTH 


OISE  Northwestern  Field  Centre 
Thunder  Bay 

In  his  study  Teachers  as  Collaborative 
Learners,  J.  Smyth  argues  that  collab- 
oration is  a strategy  that  teachers  can 
effectively  use  to  deal  with  the  “ad  hoc 
piecemeal  process”  which  is  change 
(1991,  p.  83).  Drawing  on  a decade  of 
literature,  he  reminds  us  that  collabora- 
tion has  at  its  centre  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  often  ignored  resource  within  a 
school  — the  personal  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  staff.  Collab- 
oration creates  opportunities  for  teachers 
to  act  as  resources  for  one  another  and, 
through  action  and  reflection,  enables 
them  to  break  down  the  professional  iso- 
lation that  impedes  professional  develop- 
ment (p.  87).  Further,  he  suggests  that 
collaboration  facilitates  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  changes  which  are  most 
likely  to  succeed,  namely: 

Those  [changes]  which  acknowledge  the 
practicality  and  immediacy  of  classroom 
issues  by  starting  from  where  teachers  are 
at  in  their  understanding  of  themselves, 
paying  due  regard  to  their  own  histories 
and  their  particular  work  contexts,  (p.  85) 

Ontario’s  ongoing  experience  with  the 
restructuring  of  education  validates  these 
arguments.  It  also  provides  us  with  many 
examples  of  collaborative  activities 
which  have  served  the  dual  purpose  of 
furthering  change  and  enhancing  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  development. 

The  implementation  of  Transition 
Years  policies  presents  one  of  the  most 
exciting  opportunities  for  collaboration 
between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  These  policies  direct  teachers  to 
improve  the  transition  of  students  from 
elementary  to  secondary  schools  through 
the  implementation  of  a core  curriculum 
for  Grades  7,  8,  and  9 and  through  the 
elimination  of  streaming  students  into 


programs  offered  at  different  levels  of 
difficulty  in  Grade  9. 

One  method  to  assist  implementation 
is  to  create  structures  which  encourage 
cross-panel  communication.  This  article 
reports  the  practical  lessons  learned 
through  the  collaborative  experience  of 
an  elementary  and  a secondary  school 
staff  who  developed  a project  designed 
to: 

• increase  access  to  secondary  pro- 
grams by  elementary  pupils 

• create  curriculum  adjustments  in  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  programs 

• support  interaction  between  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  staff 

The  Project 

Classroom-based  technology  was  the 
tool  which  the  cross-panel  team  utilized- 
to  achieve  their  goals.  The  team  devel- 
oped and  delivered  a computer-based 


The  implementation  of 
Transition  Years  policies 
presents  one  of  the  most 
exciting  opportunities 
for  collaboration  between 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 


language  arts  and  keyboarding  program 
for  Grade  7 and  8 students.  Over  the 
course  of  three  years,  the  first  hour  of  the 
students’  day  was  dedicated  to  this  pro- 
ject. The  program  was  taught  to  the  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  the  high  school 
building  by  high  school  teachers.  Return- 
ing to  their  own  school  at  the  end  of  the 


hour,  the  pupils  worked  with  their  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  activities  designed  to 
reinforce  and  integrate  the  newly  j 
acquired  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  project,  the 
faculty  of  OISE’s  Northwestern  Centre  I 
Field  Centre  worked  with  the  cross-panel  i 
team  to  assist  them  in  their  planning  by 
gathering,  assessing,  and  reporting  data 
from  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  project  ran  for  three  years,  over 
which  time  both  the  participants  and  the 
researchers  had  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  their  experience  and  assess  the  pro- 
ject’s progress.  These  reflections  add 
confirmation  to  the  assertions  of  Michael 
Fullan  and  his  colleagues  (1993)  that 
change  is  not  an  event  but  a process 
which  occurs  in  incremental  steps.  The 
ultimate  achievement  of  the  project’s  * 
three  goals  would  have  represented  a j 
radical  restructuring  of  education  at  the  | 
intermediate  division,  but  it  is  unreason-  j 
able  to  expect  that  such  a monumental  i 
result  would  be  seen  in  such  a short  time  | 
or  without  major  systemic  change.  Nev-  t 
ertheless,  over  the  three  years,  some  j 
change  was  apparent.  Through  an  analy-  ; 
sis  of  the  teachers’  and  students’  learn-  j 
ings,  we  can  uncover  practical  lessons  I 
about  both  the  content  and  the  process  of 
cross-panel  collaboration. 

An  Examination  of  the  Goals 

Collaboration  requires  mutual  trust  and  a 
commitment  to  work  together  for  a set  of  , 
common  goals.  Within  this  project,  the  j 
three  goals  of  the  project  are  intertwined,  ! 
overlapping,  and  for  the  most  part,  com- 
plementary. Improved  cross-panel  inter- 
action was  necessary  to  assist  the  students 
in  their  transition.  Adjustments  in  curricu- 
lum should  be  a logical  consequence  of 
program  modification.  Yet  what  this  | 
cross-panel  project  demonstrated  was  the  | 
extent  to  which  the  realities  of  the  school  \ 
structure  mitigated  against  the  full  imple-  | 
mentation  of  some  of  these  changes  ' 
beyond  the  individual  classroom  level.  | 

Increased  Access  to  Secondary  Programs  j 

The  first  goal  of  this  collaborative  pro-  ! 
ject  was  to  increase  access  to  secondary  j 
programs  by  elementary  students.  This 
was  to  be  achieved  by  easing  the  stu- 
dents’ transition  from  elementary  to  sec- 
ondary school  through  familiarizing 
them  with  the  culture  of  the  secondary 
school.  Implicit  within  this  goal  was  the  | 
need  for  teachers  to  gain  an  understand- 
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ing  from  one  another  about  their  learning 
environments  in  order  to  assist  their 
pupils  with  these  transitions.  This  goal 
links  directly  to  the  goals  of  increased 
cross-panel  interaction  and  curriculum 
adjustments. 

Teachers  and  pupils  differed  on  their 
measures  of  success  and  on  their  defini- 
tions of  what  “increased  access”  meant. 


Teachers  and  pupils 
differed  on  their  measures 
of  success  and  on  their 
definitions  of  what 
“increased  access”  meant. 


At  the  project’s  end,  all  teachers  agreed 
that  the  goal  of  increased  access  to  sec- 
ondary programs  had  been  “achieved  but 
in  a limited  way.”  In  assessing  increased 
access,  the  teachers  used  the  involve- 
ment of  the  traditional  structures  of  the 
secondary  school  — namely  the  number 
of  departments  involved  — as  a measure 
of  the  degree  of  success.  They  agreed 
that  the  students  were  oriented  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  secondary  school  through  two 
subjects  — keyboarding  and  English  — 
taught  by  secondary  school  teachers  in  a 
secondary  school  setting.  Yet  all  teach- 
ers, both  elementary  and  secondary,  were 
critical  of  the  limited  involvement  of 
other  secondary  school  departments. 

The  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  this  goal  was  met  with 
unqualified  success.  They  reported  that 
the  most  exciting  aspect  of  the  project 
was  taking  a course  in  the  high  school  and 
being  taught  by  a high  school  teacher.  The 
most  significant  observation  shared  by  the 
students  was  the  fact  that  this  project 
broke  down  their  stereotype  of  the  high 
school  teacher  as  distant  and  uncaring. 
The  students  described  their  secondary 
teachers  as  kind,  fair,  and  delivering 
instruction  to  meet  their  needs. 

In  measuring  the  extent  to  which  this 
goal  had  been  attained,  the  teachers  need 
to  remember  that  change  is  incremental. 
They  need  to  recognize  that  through  their 
interaction  with  a small  number  of  teach- 
ers and  a larger  pool  of  students,  they 
have  altered  the  perceptions  of  what  each 


participant  believed  about  the  other’s 
learning  environment.  This  finding  can 
be  further  clarified  when  the  next  two 
goals  are  examined. 

Curriculum  Adjustments  in  Secondary  and 
Elementary  Programs  As  teachers  work 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Transi- 
tion Years  policies,  the  issue  of  develop- 
ing integrated  curriculum  emerges  as  a 
central  challenge.  Within  this  project, 
teachers  struggled  with  the  integration  of 
the  students’  newly  acquired  technologi- 
cal knowledge  and  skills.  As  the  comfort 
level  of  the  elementary  staff  with  com- 
puters in  their  classrooms  rose,  so,  too, 
did  the  potential  which  the  elementary 
teachers  saw.  An  elementary  teacher 
reflected: 

The  whole  outlook  changed  so  much. 
[The  computer]  is  not  a subject  area  in 
teaching  any  longer.  It  is  technology.  It  is 
a little  bit  of  mathematics.  It  is  a little  bit 
of  history.  And  it  is  really  integrated. 

Subject  integration  took  time.  It  required 
changes  in  teacher  behaviour.  An  ele- 
mentary teacher  described  the  course  of 
these  changes; 

The  adjustment,  at  the  first,  was  kind  of 
hard  because  ...  I come  from  a structured 
classroom.  I had  to  make  a lot  of  changes 
in  my  thinking....  I have  learned  a lot  of 
things  and  I come  back  after  supper  and 
do  a lot  of  work  in  the  computer  room. 

Teachers  required  the  support  of  one 
another  to  develop  and  integrate  these 


Such  experimentation 
led  to  the  establishment 
of  a system-wide 
committee  to  investigate 
where  keyboarding 
should  be  taught  in  the 
K-12  curriculum. 


new  skills.  They  needed  the  support  of 
colleagues  who  were  at  various  stages 
along  a learning  continuum  to  assist 
them  in  their  growth. 

As  this  cross-panel  team  of  teachers 
worked  with  keyboarding  and  desktop 
publishing  as  instructional  strategies,  they 
found  themselves  confronting  assump- 


tions about  what  subjects  are  taught  and 
when.  Many  hours  were  spent  on  debat- 
ing the  secondary  panel’s  control  over 
keyboarding.  Many  members  of  the  team 
were  convinced  that  keyboarding 
belonged  in  the  elementary  school;  as  one 
secondary  teacher  said,  “the  younger  the 
better.”  The  project  team  experimented 
with  a number  of  strategies  for  giving  the 
elementary  students  keyboarding  skills, 
including  the  purchase  of  a commercially 
developed  keyboarding  program. 

Such  experimentation  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a system-wide  committee  to 
investigate  where  keyboarding  should  be 
taught  in  the  K-12  curriculum.  This 
move  has  tremendous  implications  for 
secondary  schools.  It  reinforces  the  con- 
cept that  one  cannot  begin  by  “tinkering” 
with  structures  without  simultaneously 
addressing  the  larger  systemic  questions 
which  arise.  As  one  secondary  school 
commercial  teacher  reflected: 

Typing  was  always  the  bread  and  butter  of 
the  Business  Department,  and  I think  this 
will  spur  on  the  change  to  the  fact  that 
typing  is  going  to  become  keyboarding.... 
They  are  going  to  turn  it  into  a process 
rather  than  a mechanical  skill. 

Yet,  in  the  course  of  this  project,  no  cur- 
ricular adjustments  were  made  in  the 
secondary  school  business  program  for 
these  students  with  enhanced  skills.  The 
result  was  student  frustration.  Students 
described  feelings  of  frustration  because 
of  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  use  their 
wordprocessing  skills  and  a sense  of 
boredom  with  the  Grade  9 typing  pro- 
gram. As  one  elementary  teacher  keenly 
observed; 

Changes  in  the  actual  Business  Depart- 
ment procedures  over  there  are  very  mini- 
mal. If  anything,  just  the  realization  that 
those  [keyboarding]  skills  should  be 
taught  to  kids  in  the  elementary  school 
was  a threat  to  their  security. 

The  rationale  for  lack  of  program  adjust- 
ment was  a common  one: 

The  students  were  not  clustered  in  one 
class.  [Some  of  the  teachers]  had  prob- 
lems with  the  kids  to  begin,  because  they 
were  bored  and  so  on.  That  is  a very  short 
period  of  time....  These  kids  still  needed 
drill  and  learning  the  setup. 

This  project  illustrates  the  potential 
impact  of  new  technology  on  the  curricu- 
lum of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  question  of  whether  the 
acquisition  of  keyboarding  skills  is  an 
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end  in  itself  (recognized  by  the  granting 
of  a high  school  credit)  or  a means  to  an 
end  (a  skill  which  allows  students  to 
enhance  their  learning  in  other  curricu- 
lum areas)  is  symptomatic  of  many  of 
the  larger  questions  which  the  restructur- 
ing of  education  begs.  Given  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  issue  for  the  curriculum  and 
the  need  for  systemic  change  which  this 
issue  evokes,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
change  did  not  occur  in  these  schools 
during  the  duration  of  the  project.  Never- 
theless, the  wider  questions  have  been 
raised  and  the  results  of  this  project  in 
terms  of  student  learning  make  it  impera- 
tive that  an  answer  be  sought. 

Interaction  Between  Secondary  and  Elemen- 
tary Staff  Within  this  project,  a building 
of  trust  and  a moving  towards  collabora- 
tion among  members  of  the  cross  panel 
team  was  readily  observable.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  successful  collaboration 
occurred  was  the  small  number  of  partici- 
pants. One  secondary  teacher  commented 
that  the  goal  of  interaction  was  “100  per- 
cent successful  with  5 percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation.” Even  within  the  two  departments 
from  where  the  secondary  teachers  were 
drawn  — Business  and  English  — there 
was  little  involvement  beyond  those  indi- 
vidual teachers  directly  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  elementary  pupils.  For  those 
teachers  directly  involved,  there  was  sig- 
nificant interaction. 

As  a means  of  structuring  cross-panel 
interaction,  a weekly  planning  session 
for  the  project  staff  was  scheduled  for 
every  Monday.  The  timetable  prevented 
the  project  manager  from  attending  these 
weekly  meetings.  As  the  project  drew 
on,  the  demands  placed  on  the  teachers 
by  the  pressures  of  attempting  to  cover 
all  that  had  to  be  done  made  these  plan- 
ning sessions  less  effective.  Planning, 
which  had  been  highlighted  as  a priority 
throughout  the  development  phase  of  the 
project,  took  a back  seat  to  day-to-day 
action.  Trust  and  collaboration  take  time, 
and  time  is  a constant  issue  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  change.  What  this  col- 
laborative project  demonstrated  was  how 
quickly  blocks  of  time  can  be  eroded  by 
what  are  perceived  to  be  the  demands  of 
schooling.  Time  must  be  structured, 
planned,  and  protected. 

For  collaboration  to  be  meaningful, 
real  and  practical  issues  must  be  at  its 
heart.  Trivial  or  esoteric  situations  are  not 
likely  to  produce  even  a minimal  amount 
of  collaboration,  as  the  time  and  effort 


required  will  not  produce  tangible,  wor- 
thy results  for  students.  At  the  heart  of 
this  project  is  the  early  adolescent.  What 
brought  this  cross-panel  team  together  to 
collaborate  was  an  opportunity  to  discov- 
er how  curriculum  could  be  more  effec- 
tively be  delivered  to  students  of  this  age. 
One  key  element  which  emerged  from  a 
number  of  studies  of  cross-panel  collabo- 
rative projects  by  Andy  Hargreaves  and 
his  colleagues  (1992,  1993)  is  the  pro- 
found realization  that  teachers  in  Grades 
7,  8,  and  9 are  dealing  with  the  same  stu- 
dents as  they  move  through  the  school 


I et,  from  the  outset, 
some  teachers  voiced 
concern  about 
institutionalizing  the 
learnings  of  the  project. 


system.  Like  the  students’  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers,  a secondary  teacher  observed 
changes  in  perceptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  students: 

We  have  our  perceptions  of  what  these 
kids  are  like  and  they  are  not  really  like 
that  at  all.  They  are  an  awful  lot  smarter 
and  faster  than  we  think  they  are.  The 
main  change,  I think,  is  the  way  we  look 
at  the  kids,  at  least  from  the  secondary 
perspective. 

Students  looking  at  teachers  in  a dif- 
ferent way;  teachers  looking  at  students 
in  a different  way;  teachers  seeing  that 
their  cross-panel  colleagues  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  same  groups  of  students 
in  different  ways  — these  are  all  signifi- 
cant learnings.  Teachers  realized  that  to 
truly  collaborate  they  must  learn  to  trust 
both  their  colleagues  and  themselves.  As 
a secondary  school  teacher  observed, 
they  need  to  have  their  confidence  built; 

I think  the  barrier  is  actually  the  confi- 
dence level  of  the  staff  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  grow,  because  students  will  grow 
faster  than  staff,  and  teachers  always  like 
to  be  able  to  be  in  control. 

Issues  in  empowerment  and  the  confi- 
dence in  one’s  own  professional  ability 
are  key  elements  in  teacher  growth. 


Conclusion 

The  goal  of  encouraging  interaction  and 
more  effective  communication  among 
teachers  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  restruc- 
turing initiatives  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca. The  highest  form  of  interaction  is 
collaboration.  In  the  course  of  the  cross- 
panel project,  collaboration  lasted  for 
almost  three  years.  In  the  minds  of  all  par-  j ; 
ticipants,  both  students  and  teachers,  this 
project  was  an  opportunity  for  growth. 

The  students  reported  that  through  their 
participation,  they  gained  new  skills  in  a 
new  environment.  Teachers  reported  that 
their  participation  resulted  in  increased 
collegiality,  knowledge,  and  respect  for 
their  colleagues  in  the  other  panels. 
Teachers  reported  that  they  thought  there 
would  be  permanent  changes  in  their  ; 
teaching  behaviours. 

Yet,  from  the  outset,  some  teachers  i 
voiced  concern  about  institutionalizing  the  ; 
learnings  of  the  project.  Structures  to  | 
ensure  ongoing  collaboration  between  the  i 
two  staffs  were  discussed  and,  yet,  as  the 
project  was  drawing  to  an  end,  they  were  ! 
not  established.  All  participants  voiced  i 
their  intent  for  ongoing  collaboration.  I 
However,  it  seems  apparent  that  when  col-  | 
laboration  does  occur,  it  will  probably  be  i 
on  a one-on-one  basis.  As  a result  of  their  I 
participation  in  this  technologically  based  j 
project,  the  teachers  in  both  panels  do  have  i 
contacts  whom  they  trust  and  respect.  I 

If  collaboration  is  to  occur  on  an  ongo-  | 
ing  basis,  systemic  change  is  required  j 
within  school  systems  to  support  its  j 
growth.  The  experience  of  teachers  in  this 
project  points  to  important  clues  concern-  | 
ing  specific  characteristics  of  the  restruc-  j 
tured  schools,  especially  in  the  areas  of  | 

sharing,  collaboration,  communication,  j 

and  curriculum  adjustment.  This  project  ' 

demonstrates  that  such  efforts  can  pro- 
vide benefits  for  both  students  and  teach- 
ers as  teachers  collaborate  to  enhance 
their  mutual  learning.  | 
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SECTION  4 


Wh,  do  we  need  to 
change  anything?” 
some  ask.  “Why 
doesn’t  the  Board 
just  tell  us  what  they 
want  us  to  do,  then 
we  can  blame  them 
when  we  don’t  like 
it?”  “How  can  the 
Federation  ask  us  to 
do  this?  Aren’t  they 
supposed  to  protect 
us  from  change?” 
“Why  aren’t  there 
clear  rules  for  us 
to  follow?” 


Revising  the  Coiiective 
Agreement 

A District/Board  Venture  in  Collaboration 


LYNDA  BOOKER 


Past  President,  District  49,  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  Letter  of  Understanding, 
“Positions  of  Responsibility  and 
Destreaming,”  was  attached  to  our  Col- 
lective Agreement.  When  this  Letter  was 
ratified,  teachers  understood  that  the  lan- 
guage about  credits  and  the  calculation 
of  responsibility  allowances  was  no 
longer  applicable  because  of  the 
destreaming  of  Grade  9.  For  example, 
the  Collective  Agreement  defined  a sec- 
tion as  “teacher  time  scheduled  to  teach 
one  credit  as  defined  in  O.S.I.S.  1984.” 
Since  students  in  Grade  9 no  longer  earn 
credits,  this  definition  no  longer  applied. 
In  addition,  the  formula  for  calculating 
responsibility  allowances  was  based  on 
the  number  of  sections  in  a department. 

Thus,  the  question  arose:  How  do  we 
calculate  allowances  if  our  definition  of 
“section”  no  longer  applies?  During  bar- 
gaining, the  District  and  the  Board 
sought  new  definitions;  however,  the 
Board  seemed  reluctant  to  accept  a short 
term  solution.  Could  the  Collective 
Agreement  provide  flexibility  to  better 
accommodate  the  Transition  Years 
changes  and  to  facilitate  future  changes? 
The  Board  agreed  there  would  be  no 
reduction  in  monies  to  support  positions 
of  responsibility,  if  the  District  would 
agree  to  a joint  committee  which  would 
report  within  the  next  year.  The  District 
did  not  hesitate  to  agree. 

The  Board  and  the  District  had  first- 
hand knowledge  of  many  of  the  issues 
related  to  implementing  a destreamed 
Grade  9 because  East  Northumberland 
Secondary  School  in  Brighton  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Provincial  Pilot  Project. 


During  the  1990/91  school  year,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
invited  school  boards  to  participate  in 
pilot  projects  which  demonstrated  vari- 
ous models  of  destreamed  Grade  9.  The 
staff  at  East  Northumberland,  with  the 
support  of  The  Northumberland-Claring- 
ton  Board  of  Education,  volunteered  to 
participate.  A Steering  Committee  was 
established  with  representation  from 
staff,  school  administration,  the  Board, 
parents,  students,  community  members, 
teachers  of  Grades  7 and  8 in  the  feeder 
schools,  and  the  Eederation.  A research 
committee  was  established  which  has 
since  published  its  findings  in  the  Tran- 
sition Years  Pilot  Project  Research 
Report.  Numerous  sub-committees 
formed  to  do  a needs  assessment,  to 
develop  timetables,  write  curriculum, 
and  to  involve  the  community.  Extra 
staffing,  in  addition  to  that  normally  gen- 
erated by  the  staffing  formula  in  the  Col- 
lective Agreement,  was  allocated  to  East 
Northumberland.  The  school  received 
additional  funding  through  the  Board  and 
the  Ministry  to  support  the  development 
of  integrated  curriculum  units.  After 
nearly  a year  of  planning,  the  school 
embarked  on  the  year-long  project  in 
September,  1991. 

The  project  was  among  the  most 
ambitious  in  Ontario,  involving  a com- 
plex student  timetable  which  allowed  all 
Grade  9 students  to  sample  all  optional 
courses  in  technology,  the  arts,  and  busi- 
ness. Integrated  units  of  study  with  a 
focus  on  employment  skills,  study  skills, 
and  cross-curricular  programs  were 
implemented.  The  Grade  9 program  ran 
as  a “school  within  a school,”  operating 
with  period  lengths  and  a lunch  break 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Erom  that  experience,  the  District 
knew  that  the  Collective  Agreement  did 
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From  the  Canadian  Education  Association 

The  most  extensive  research  on  secondary  schools  ever  undertaken! 
Secondary  Schools  in  Canada 
The  National  Report  of  the  Exemplary  Schools  Project 
Principal  Author,  Dr.  Jane  Gaskell 
August  1995  292  pages 

This  ground-breaking  study  provides  the  most  detailed  information  on  success- 
ful secondary  schools  ever  compiled.  Administered  by  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  and  funded  by  the  Innovations  Program  of  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada,  it  involved  the  collaboration  of  the  12  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories and  over  60  university  researchers.  Twenty-one  diverse  secondary 
schools  from  every  region  of  the  country  were  studied  to  identify  and  analyze 
exemplary  practices. 

Secondary  Schools  in  Canada  provides  an  unprecedented  look  at  what 
makes  a school  successful  and  examines  the  dominant  issues  confronting  them. 
An  ideal  complement  and  overview  to  the  report  is  the  video  Searching  for 
Exemplary  Schools.  Filmed  on  location  in  several  of  the  ESP  schools,  it  brings 
the  viewer  right  to  the  source  of  the  study  — you’ll  hear  principals,  students, 
teachers  and  parents  talk  about  what  their  school  does  to  create  a positive  learn- 
ing environment. 

National  report  Secondary  Schools  in  Canada  — $35 

The  video  Searching  for  Exemplary  Schools  (29  minutes)  — $25 

Special  two-item  package  — national  report  and  video  — $50.  Save  $10 
off  the  regular  price  of  both  these  items! 

Case  Studies  on  Ontario  Schools 

St.  Benedict  Catholic  Secondary  School:  A Case  Study,  Cambridge:  School 
with  a reputation  for  teacher  initiative  and  integration  of  spiritual  values  in  the 
academic  and  social  life  of  the  school.  By  Stephen  E.  Anderson  and  Noreen 
Jacka,  University  of  Toronto  1995,  174p./$20 

Georges  Vanier  Secondary  School,  North  York:  Large  multicultural  school 
providing  a secure  and  harmonious  learning  environment,  innovative  in  its  use 
of  information  technology  and  outcomes-based  learning.  By  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell with  Stephen  E.  Anderson,  Noreen  Jacka,  and  Margaret  A.  Oldfield,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  1995,  108p./$16 

Contact  School:  Landscapes  of  Possibilities  in  the  Inner  City,  Toronto:  Small 
alternative  school  for  at-risk  and  poor  young  adults,  with  a vigorous  outreach 
program,  a strong  sense  of  community,  and  flexible  programs  that  combine 
social  service  with  school  success.  By  Antoinette  Gagne  and  Margaret  Robert- 
son, University  of  Toronto  1995,  176p./$16 

Corktown  Community  High  School:  Toronto  (pseudonym),  Toronto:  A small 
academic,  humanistically  oriented  alternative  school  emphasizing  a collabora- 
tive learning  culture  combined  with  personal  autonomy.  By  Mary  Beattie  with 
Margaret  Robertson  and  Suzanne  Stiegelbauer,  University  of  Toronto  1995, 
164p./$20 

L’ecole  secondaire  de  Pain  Court : une  etude  de  cas.  Pain  Court:  Small  school 
striving  to  preserve  French  language  and  culture  in  a rural  region  through  vigor- 
ous recruitment,  a reputation  for  academic  success  and  community  partnerships, 
(in  French)  Par  Diane  Gerin-Lajoie,  avec  Sylvie  Lemay,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  1995,  144p./$20 

Orders  must  be  prepaid  or  submitted  on  an  official  purchase  order.  Add  a shipping  and  handling 
charge  of  $4  for  1-3  copies  or  packages.  As  a non-profit  association,  CEA  does  not  charge  GST  on 
its  publications.  Order  from  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  Suite  8-200,  252  Bloor  St. 
West,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  1V5  Tel:  (416)  924-7721  Fax:  (416)  924-3188 


not  allow  the  flexibility  needed  to  offer 
the  Grade  9 program  that  teachers  recog- 
nized as  desirable.  To  develop  a student 
timetable  in  which  all  students  experi- 
enced, for  example,  musie,  drama,  and  art 
in  a nine-week  rotating  schedule,  several 
teacher  timetables  violated  the  Collective 
Agreement.  Several  teachers  taught  four 
periods  out  of  four  per  day  during  one 
semester;  the  Collective  Agreement 
establishes  a normal  workload  as  three 
out  of  four.  To  allow  the  project  to  con- 
tinue, the  District,  at  the  request  of  the 
school,  permitted  this  exception  for  the 
year  of  the  pilot  project  only. 

Both  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  this 
Teacher/Board-initiated  pilot  project 
strongly  influenced  the  subsequent  round 
of  negotiations.  The  Board  wanted  a new 
organizational  structure  that  could  accom- 
modate the  Ministry’s  directive  for  Tran- 
sition Years  with  a destreamed  Grade  9. 
Teachers  throughout  the  District  were 
demanding  opportunities  to  develop  inte- 
grated programs  for  Grade  9 and  to  build 
new  timetables.  For  example  teachers  rec- 
ognized a need  in  terms  of  staffing  to 
accommodate  the  cross-curricular  nature 
of  computer  technology;  some  schools 
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Teachers  throughout  the 
District  were  demanding 
opportunities  to  develop 
integrated  programs  for 
Grade  9 and  to  build 
new  timetables. 


advocated  a position  of  responsibility  for  a 
teacher  responsible  for  this  new  technolo- 
gy. The  diverse  nature  of  the  schools  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  also  complicated 
discussions.  The  needs  of  an  urban  school 
with  a student  population  of  1200  were 
quite  different  from  those  of  a rural  school 
with  only  500  students.  After  several 
months  at  the  bargaining  table,  both  Board 
and  Federation  representatives  agreed  to 
turn  the  matter  over  to  a Joint  Board/Fed- 
eration Committee  to  review  the  Collec- 
tive Agreement  language  as  destreaming 
applies  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Such 
committees  had  been  struck  previously  to 
seek  resolutions  outside  formal  bargain- 
ing. Such  a problem-solving  approach  had 
been  successful  in  developing  a formula 
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for  staffing  Co-operative  Education  pro- 
grams and  for  creating  a model  for 
staffing  with  an  extended  school  day  and 
extended  school  year  for  Adult  and  Alter- 
native Education  programs. 


Credit  is  due  to  the 
senior  administration  of 
the  Northumberland- 
Clarington  Board  for  their 
support  of  this  venture. 
They  know  that  teachers 
must  implement  change. 


Although  the  Board/Eederation  Steer- 
ing Committee  met  several  times  after 
February  1994,  by  November  of  1993  we 
realized  three  things: 

• the  12  months  we  had  given  ourselves 
was  unrealistic 

• the  delivery  of  program  must  guide  all 
decisions 

• there  was  a need  to  consult  teachers, 
administrators,  and  all  who  currently 
held  positions  of  responsibility  before 
any  significant  changes  could  be 
made 

Our  current  project  has  evolved  (with 
several  extensions  of  timelines)  from 
those  realizations.  I believe  the  Positions 
of  Responsibility  Initiative,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a unique  one,  giving  unprece- 
dented authority  to  restructuring  teams  at 
each  school.  Such  an  approach  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  atmosphere 
of  trust  and  co-operation  that  had  devel- 
oped between  the  Board  and  the  Federa- 
tion over  several  years.  During  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  Board  and  the 
Federation  have  moved  increasingly 
away  from  an  adversarial  relationship. 
Grievances  are  settled  through  a prob- 
lem-solving approach.  The  success  of 
this  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  no 
grievance  has  gone  to  arbitration  in  more 
than  six  years.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
Board  and  Federation  were  developing 
their  problem-solving  approach,  the 
Board  was  developing  a philosophy  of 
site-based  decision  making.  Success  with 
a number  of  site-based  initiatives  had 
created  an  environment  in  which  trustees 
and  senior  administration  were  ready  to 


support  a project  of  this  importance 
being  turned  over  to  school  teams. 

We  had  the  right  combination  of  trust, 
willingness  to  take  a risk,  leadership 
among  members  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, and  faith  in  teachers  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

Among  the  strengths  of  this  process 
have  been  the  commitment  of  the  Board 
to  maintain  current  levels  of  compensa- 
tion — time  and  money  — to  support 
positions  of  responsibility  (even  after  the 
financial  squeeze  imposed  by  the  Min- 
istry’s Expenditure  Control  Plan  and  the 
Government’s  Social  Contract);  the  com- 
mitment of  both  the  Board  and  the  Dis- 
trict to  support  school  teams  with 
in-service  opportunities;  and  the  decision 
to  make  the  project  site-based.  Once 
school  teams  were  established,  the  only 
requirement  was  that  the  status  quo 
would  not  be  an  acceptable  model. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  senior  administra- 
tion of  The  Northumberland-Clarington 
Board  for  their  support  of  this  venture. 
They  know  that  teachers  must  implement 
change  and  they  recognize  that  teachers 
must,  therefore,  be  involved  in  the  deci- 
sions and  committed  to  the  change; 
senior  administration  has  not  wavered 
from  this  position.  Likewise,  the  trustees 
have  shown  their  trust  in  the  profession- 
alism of  their  teachers  to  design  a model 
that  best  serves  the  needs  of  their  school 
and  community. 

Has  all  this  been  easy?  No.  Both 
members  of  the  Board/Federation  Steer- 
ing Committee  and  members  of  school 
teams  have  encountered  resistance. 
“Why  do  we  need  to  change  anything?” 
some  ask.  “Why  doesn’t  the  Board  just 
tell  us  what  they  want  us  to  do,  then  we 
can  blame  them  when  we  don’t  like  it?” 
“How  can  the  Federation  ask  us  to  do 
this?  Aren’t  they  supposed  to  protect  us 
from  change?”  “Why  aren’t  there  clear 
rules  for  us  to  follow?”  Some  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a hidden  agenda  or 
a secret  plan.  After  teachers  had  devoted 
hours  of  work  to  developing  their  mod- 
els, many  expected  that  then  the  Board 
would  reveal  the  “right  answer.” 

As  President  I have  encountered  all  of 
these  view  points.  Such  questions  and 
the  genuine  fear  expressed  by  teachers 
cannot  be  ignored.  These  attitudes  have 
been  especially  difficult  for  school  teams 
to  manage.  In  retrospect,  I wonder  if  we 
could  have  done  more  to  prepare  teach- 
ers, but  I also  realize  that  there  comes  a 
time  to  start  and  no  amount  of  prepara- 


tion can  anticipate  the  unexpected.  Nev- 
ertheless, did  the  District  make  the  right 
decision  in  agreeing  to  turn  over  this 
work  to  schools?  Yes,  without  question. 

I have  seen  tremendous  enthusiasm 
and  leadership  surfacing  in  schools 
across  the  District.  For  every  individual 
who  doesn’t  want  change,  there  are 
dozens  who  are  eager  to  change  every- 
thing. For  every  one  who  would  like  to 
be  told  by  the  Board  or  the  Federation 
what  to  do,  there  are  dozens  who  are 
thankful  that  finally  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  involved.  Finally  as  profes- 
sionals, teachers  are  being  consulted  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

As  the  teams  work  towards  consensus 
and  developing  a model,  they  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  comfortable  working  in 


every  one  who  would 
like  to  be  told  by  the 
Board  or  the  Federation 
what  to  do,  there  are 
dozens  who  are  thankful 
that  finally  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  get 
involved. 


uncertainty,  working  with  an  evolving 
set  of  guidelines.  Suspicions  that  the 
Board  had  the  right  answer  all  along 
have  dissipated. 

This  project  has  given  us  more  than  a 
method  to  restructure  positions  of 
responsibility.  Of  equal  importance,  this 
project  has  invited  teachers  to  become 
involved  in  a process  of  reflection.  As 
well,  teachers  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  involved  in  site-based 
decision  making.  As  models  for  leader- 
ship are  developed  in  each  school,  teach- 
ers are  learning  the  skills  needed  to 
accept  more  responsibility  in  site-based 
decisions. 

This  is,  in  many  ways,  a District/ 
Board  pilot  project.  Success  with  this 
venture  will  ensure  future  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  take  ownership  of  impor- 
tant program  decisions,  of  school  leader- 
ship, and  to  manage  change  in  a way  that 
is  less  threatening.  I’m  convinced  that 
this  is  the  way  of  the  future. 
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AN  INTERVffiW  WITH  DICK  MALOWNEY 

A Success  Story  of 
Collaboration 


The  Northumberland-Clarington 
Board  of  Education 


The  interview  with  the  Board’s  Director, 

Dick  Malowney,  was  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1995  by  Trudy  Lum, 
Superintendent  of  Program,  and  Bruce 
Brydges,  a resource  teacher  with  the  Board 
who  has  also  written  an  article  for  this  Orbit 
issue  (see  page  45-48). 


Q What  history  in  Northumberland- 
Clarington  predisposed  the  Board  to 
entering  a restructuring  partnership  with 
OSSTF? 

Malowney  For  some  time  we  have 
involved  the  OSSTF  in  addressing  issues 
of  policy  development  and  policy 
changes  in  the  school’s  procedural  and 
organizational  structure.  About  eight 
years  ago,  we  made  an  effort  to  restruc- 
ture departmental  organization  in  sec- 
ondary schools  using  a traditional 
negotiations  approach.  We  made  an 
attempt  to  introduce  some  fairly  innova- 
tive ideas,  even  then,  to  do  with  integrat- 
ing subjects  and  combining  departments. 
It  was  still  very  traditional,  however, 
involving  industrial  arts  and  family  stud- 
ies and  some  of  the  arts.  It  was  also  tra- 
ditional in  terms  of  maintaining  subject 
department  heads  and  generating  depart- 
ment head  allowances  according  to  the 
number  of  sections  and  assistant  heads. 

Q To  what  extent  is  site-based  man- 
agement a factor  in  restructuring  sec- 
ondary schools? 

Malowney  I believe  we  will  not  achieve 
the  objectives  of  a responsive  learning 
organization  with  a top-down  manage- 
ment style.  So  I believe  it  is  a crucial 
factor.  In  our  early  discussions  with  the 


OSSTF  about  restructuring,  which 
flowed  out  of  the  collective  bargaining 
negotiations,  the  main  question  was, 
“How  do  you  think  we  can  get  the  orga- 
nization done?”  My  reaction  was,  “Why 
don’t  we  see  what  the  school  staffs  can 
come  up  with?”  That  doesn’t  mean  you 
just  let  everybody  do  their  own  thing  and 
run  in  all  different  directions.  You  have 
to  agree  on  and  be  very  clear  about  what 
your  expected  outcomes  are  and  you 
have  to  phrase  them  in  very  broad 
parameters. 

Our  restructuring  initiatives  have  had 
to  do  with  introducing  a student-centred, 
program-driven  approach  that  is  respon- 
sive to  how  students  acutally  experience 
the  world,  as  opposed  to  breaking  it  up 
into  disciplines  or  subject  areas.  Site- 
based  management  — actually,  I prefer 
to  use  the  phrase  “site-based  decision- 
making” — means  that  those  who  are 
directly  affected  by  a decision  should 
have  major  involvement  in  making  that 
decision.  I think  that  is  the  only  way  to 
encourage  change  within  organizations. 

Q How  has  the  Board  prepared  staff 
for  the  shift  to  site-based  decision-mak- 
ing? 

Malowney  We  have  had  staff  develop- 
ment sessions  on  the  dynamics  of  site- 
based  decision-making  with  supervisory 
officers  and  principals.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  develop  skills  in  all  of  our  leaders 
in  such  areas  as  collaborative  decision 
making  and  participatory  democracy  and 
how  these  apply  within  organizations. 
We’ve  done  it,  too,  through  trying  to  use 
this  approach  in  our  own  leadership 
styles:  the  Board  in  setting  its  own  areas 
of  emphasis  and  strategic  planning  has 
requested  significant  input  from  the  vari- 


ous interest  groups.  We’ve  gone  to  the 
communities  directly  on  many  issues. 
We’ve  trained  facilitators  to  participate  | 
in  community  forums.  ! 

Q Could  you  comment  further  on  the  i 
balance  between  corporate  management  I 
and  site-based  management?  j 

Malowney  It’s  important  to  understand  j 
that  there  are  certain  decisions  that  each 
part  of  the  organization  should  have  some 
responsibility  to  make.  For  instance,  it  ! 
would  make  no  sense  for  every  school  to  i 
set  up  its  own  payroll  department;  simi-  | 
larly  with  purchasing  because  there  are 
efficiencies  that  can  be  brought  by  the 
total  organization.  And  of  course  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  are  charged  to 
make  decisions  on  certain  issues.  A good 
example  of  the  balance  between  corpo- 
rate management  and  site-based  manage-  j 
ment  would  be  our  recent  assessment  | 
policies.  The  Board  sets  the  broad  corpo-  j 
rate  parameters  — the  expectations,  the  | 
“look  for,”  and  the  basic  values  and  j 
beliefs  — but  the  actual  implementation  j 
or  interpretation  of  the  policy  in  the  local  1 
school  is  left  to  the  staff  and  community 
to  determine. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
has  suggested  a similar  approach  to 
School  Councils.  They  talked  about 
requesting  input  and  advice  from  parents  } 
and  the  community  in  certain  matters;  j 
they  did  not  take  the  position  that  school 
councils  should  make  decisions,  for  | 
example,  about  curriculum  but  that  they  j 
should  provide  advice  to  the  principal.  j 

Q What  economic,  political,  and  j 
social  issues  are  driving  restructuring  in  j 
Northumberland-Clarington?  j 

Malowney  The  economic  reality  is  that  • 
there  are  no  new  resources  to  go  around,  j 
yet  the  demands  and  expectations  are  ! 
ever  increasing.  As  a result,  we  are  faced 
with  having  to  “re-engineer”  the  way  we  | 
are  using  our  current  resources.  We  used  j 
to  use  the  old  adage  that  we  would  paper  | 
over  the  cracks  with  money;  while  we  | 
could  do  that  through  the  ’80s,  we  can’t  | 
paper  over  cracks  with  money  anymore.  i 
We  have  to  reuse  the  paper. 

The  political  reality,  and  this  is  an  | 
international  expectation,  is  that  the  ; 
public  which  has  traditionally  been  silent  j 
about  how  we  operate  our  institutions,  < 
whether  these  are  hospitals,  schools,  or 
social  services,  are  now  saying  they  want 
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meaningful  input.  I don’t  believe  for  a 
moment  that  parents,  as  an  example, 
want  to  run  the  schools  but  they  do  want 
better  communication  about  what’s 
going  on  and  about  how  it  impacts  on  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

In  terms  of  the  social  issues  driving 
restructuring,  I believe  that  as  a society 
we’re  starting  to  understand  the  inter- 
relationships of  everything  we  do.  We’re 
discovering  that  what  we  do  in  one  area 
impacts  on  what  we  do  in  another.  This 
has  been  illuminated  by  the  ecology 
movement  which  has  shown  us  that  if  we 
are  going  to  generate  a certain  chemical 
to  make  refrigeration  then  that  has  an 
impact  on  the  ozone  layer,  and  that  has 


turing  strategy,  there  were  more  people 
in  positions  of  responsibility  than  there 
were  when  we  started;  the  total  cost  has 
remained  the  same,  and  in  terms  of 
salaries,  it’s  probably  less  because  some 
of  the  money  has  been  diverted  into 
staff-development  initiatives.  The  fact 
that  so  many  people  are  prepared  to 
accept  leadership  is  testimony  to  the  con- 
cept of  involving  people  in  a site-based 
initiative. 

There  is  another  issue  we  still  have  to 
deal  with  and  that’s  the  relation  between 
supervision  and  evaluation.  I believe  that 
those  who  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bility should  do  both.  Supervision  has  had 
an  implied  “softness”  — you  can  be  a 


Dick  Malowney,  the  Director  of  the 
Northumberland-Clarington  Board  of 
Education,  has  involved  teachers,  principals, 
board  administrators,  and  local  OSSTF 
representatives  in  a collaborative 
investigation  of  alternative  secondary  school 
structures.  This  Board’s  elementary  panel 
has  53  schools,  923  teachers,  and  16,553 
students;  its  secondary  panel  has  9 schools, 
582  teachers,  and  7,266  students;  it  has 
5 Centres  for  Individuatl  Study  and 
1,076  Continuing  Education  students. 


an  impact  on  cancer  rates.  We’re  also 
starting  to  realize  that  schools  are  out  of 
sync  with  this  more  integrated  or  holistic 
approach.  When  we  go  out  to  work  it’s 
highly  unlikely  that  we  will  sit  down  for 
half  an  hour  and  do  mathematics.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  we  will  sit  down  and  just 
think  about  social  services.  What  we  will 
probably  do  is  take  an  integrated 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  work 
with  a team.  In  school  we  used  to  call 
that  cheating,  but  many  of  those  kinds  of 
traditional  social  values  are  being  chal- 
lenged. We  are  realizing  that  linear 
thinking  limits  us  in  our  thinking  and 
creativity. 

Q What  are  your  early  observations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  your  board’s  initia- 
tive? 

Malowney  It’s  interesting  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  Phase  One  of  our  restruc- 


mentor  and  assist  teachers  but  you’re  not 
not  really  required  to  make  any  evaluative 
judgments.  Yet  we  assume  that  principals 
can  provide  supportive  mentorship  and 
assistance  to  teachers  and  that  they  can  be 
called  upon  to  evaluate.  I don’t  see  a con- 
tradiction here,  but  for  some  reason  we 
have  viewed  this  as  something  that 
department  heads  shouldn’t  do. 

This  picks  up  on  some  of  the  culture 
of  our  organization.  We’ve  had  a teacher 
evaluation  policy  now  for  ten  years  that 
is  based  on  evaluation  through  profes- 
sional growth.  It  is  not  a punitive  model 
— it’s  just  the  opposite.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  out  there  are  doing  a 
superb  job.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the 
organization.  Evaluation,  really,  is  a con- 
crete process  to  demonstrate  that  excel- 
lence and  to  contribute  to  ongoing 
professional  growth. 

I’m  sorry  to  see  the  way  some  of  the 
federations  have  responded  to  the  recom- 


mendations in  the  Commission  about 
recertification.  It  is  ludicrous  to  think 
that  we  can  teach  for  35  years  after  a 
year  or  two  of  pre-service  training  and 
never  really  be  held  accountable  to 
upgrade  our  technical  and  professional 
skills.  I don’t  think  it’s  too  onerous  to 
expect  professionals  to  demonstrate  that 
over  a five-year  period  that  they  have 
completed  some  form  of  professional 
development. 

Q What  are  the  major  impediments  to 
progress  in  this  initiative? 

Malowney  A major  impediment  is  lack 
of  vision.  If  we  view  the  world  as  static, 
and  all  we  really  want  to  do  is  maintain 
everything  the  way  it  is  until  we  retire, 
then  that’s  a major  impediment.  The  way 
to  get  over  this  is,  again,  by  involving 
people  in  the  decision-making  process. 
There  are  people  in  our  Board  who  are 
seeing  their  responsibility  allowances 
changed.  They  probably  would  not  have 
accepted  this  if  it  been  laid  on  from 
above  or  if  it  had  been  some  firm  negoti- 
ated position.  But  they  really  are  coming 
forward  on  their  own  initiative  saying 
“Yes,  there  is  a bigger  issue  here.  There 
is  a bigger  good  here.” 

Q In  thinking  about  this  initiative, 
what  do  you  see  the  characteristics  of  the 
leader  in  a time  of  considerable  change? 

Malowney  First,  you  have  to  start  with 
a vision  that  you  understand  and  you  are 
able  to  articulate.  In  my  view,  the  vision 
has  to  be  student  centred.  You  have  to 
get  back  to  the  question  of  what  is  our 
core  business.  What  is  it  that  we  really 
stand  for?  What  we  stand  for  is  the 
responsibility  that  we  have  to  provide  to 
every  student  with  a quality  learning  pro- 
gram. The  leader  has  to  start  with  a mis- 
sion, and  I don’t  mean  a single  leader  in 
the  organization,  I mean  every  leader. 
The  vision  provides  your  anchor;  as 
you’re  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  change, 
you’ve  got  to  stay  anchored. 

Second,  you  have  to  be  open  to 
change.  If  you’re  stuck  in  not  being  able 
to  see  beyond  the  horizon,  be  careful 
because  what  you  think  is  the  horizon 
might  only  be  the  edge  of  the  rut.  The 
pace  of  change  is  so  dramatic;  we  have 
to  recognize  it  and  embrace  it. 

The  third  characteristic  is  understand- 
ing the  importance  of  participatory  lead- 
ership. Leaders  in  schools  have  to  have 
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the  view  that  we  are  all  in  it  together.  We 
all  sink  or  swim  as  a whole  — our  com- 
munities, our  parents,  our  business,  and 
industry. 

Q Would  you  comment  further  on 
how  you  see  this  re-structuring  initiative 
affecting  your  Board’s  system? 

Malowney  It’s  affecting  our  system  in 
the  way  we  do  business  because  it’s  the 
first  time  we’ve  really  had  a meaningful 
change  that’s  predicated  on  all  of  the 
philosophies  that  we  have  been  talking 
about.  We’ve  taken  concepts  of  decen- 
tralized decision  making,  participatory 
leadership,  site-based  decision  making, 
and  we’ve  put  it  into  a real  life  context. 
We’ve  said  to  our  staffs,  “All  right,  the 
people  who  know  best  how  the  local 
units  should  be  organized  are  already 
there.  So  we’re  going  to  challenge  you  to 
do  it.  Here  are  some  parameter,  some 
expectations,  and  here  are  some 
resources,  some  staff  development  activ- 


ities, and  here’s  some  leadership  that  we 
can  provide.  See  what  you  can  do.”  So 
now  there  is  one  area  we  can  point  to  and 
say  “see  it  works,”  because  up  until  this 
point,  it  was  quite  theoretical. 

I really  think  that  what’s  going  to 
make  the  difference  is  the  leadership  that 
is  coming  from  local  schools.  There’s  no 
way  that  you  can  force  leadership;  it  will 
evolve  from  within,  and  that’s  another 
one  of  the  spin-offs  of  this  kind  of 
model.  When  you  get  this  many  people 
putting  this  much  time  and  effort  and 
commitment  into  an  initiative,  I believe 
that  it’s  more  responsive  and  more  effec- 
tive. Again,  with  the  pace  of  change 
that’s  occurring,  these  new  models  will 
continue  to  evolve.  Next  year  there  will 
have  to  be  further  changes,  and  the  year 
after  that  depending  on  how  exponential 
the  change  is.  I don’t  see  this  as  fixed 
and  done  for  the  next  decade. 

Q Do  you  have  any  summary  com- 
ments on  this  change  initiative? 


Malowney  This  particular  initiative  is 
one  of  the  success  stories  of  the  last  few 
years  of  the  organization.  It’s  a success  j 
story  because  we  have  achieved  common  j 
goals  and  we  have  involved  all  individu-  \ 
als  in  the  process.  It  is  as  a result  of  i 
everybody’s  efforts  that  we  will  have  a I 
positive  outcome  that  will  be  to  the  j 
advantage  of  the  system,  to  the  advan-  1 
tage  of  our  employees,  to  the  advantage  j 
of  our  communities,  and  foremost  to  the 
kids  in  the  classroom.  i 

I would  like  to  compliment  the  local 
leadership  of  OSSTF,  the  local  leader-  i 
ship  provided  by  the  specific  staffs  and  | 
teachers,  the  principals,  the  leadership  j 
from  the  Board  in  terms  of  our  resource  I 
staff  and  superintendents.  It’s  really  the  ■ 
people  within  the  organization  that  have  I 
brought  this  initiative  to  a deliverable  | 
stage  and  it’s  those  people  who  should  ; 
have  the  credit  as  we  progress.  Northum-  | 
berland-Clarington  is  emerging  as  a true  ; 
learning  organization  that  is  adaptable 
and  responsive  to  change. 


Restructuring  Positions 
ot  Responsibiiity 

A School  Principal’s  Perspective  on  Change 


JOSEPH  HUBBARD 


Principal,  Bowmanville  High  School, 
Northumberland-Clarington  Board  of 
Education 

How  does  one  start  to  change  a struc- 
ture which  has  been  in  existence  for 
a very  long  time  while  taking  into 
account  the  emotional  upheaval  this  may 
create?  This  was  the  task  assigned  to  each 
secondary  school  in  our  board.  The  prin- 
cipal’s role  was  to  provide  leadership  and 
to  foster  a culture  for  change  to  occur. 

District  49  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation  (OSSTF)  and 
the  Northumberland-Clarington  Board  of 
Education  entered  a joint  agreement  in 
1994  to  support  a pilot  project  to  restruc- 


ture positions  of  responsibility.  Largely 
because  of  destreaming,  the  language  of 
the  Collective  Agreement  had  become 
outdated  and  the  principles  governing 
remuneration  and  positions  of  responsibili- 
ty did  not  apply.  The  terms  of  restructur- 
ing were  very  simple:  the  cost  to  the  board 
would  not  change  and  the  timeline  for  the 
change  would  be  one  year.  No  directives 
were  given  to  reduce  the  number  of  posi- 
tions or  to  accept  a specific  structure. 

A joint  federation-board  committee 
was  established  to  direct  the  process  of 
restructuring.  The  role  of  this  central 
steering  committee  was  to  facilitate 
change  by  providing  resources  and  guide- 
lines necessary  for  site-based  decisions. 
The  process  was  to  involve  each  school’s 
staff  in  a series  of  co-operative  learning 


exercises  leading  to  a site-based  decision  j 
about  a model,  or  structure,  for  redefined 
positions  of  responsibility. 

As  a member  of  the  joint  steering 
committee,  I was  aware  of  what  was 
about  to  occur  in  my  school.  In  prepara-  j 
tion,  I selected  a number  of  professional  I 
development  activities  that  I thought  j 
would  help  create  the  necessary  mind-set  i 
for  the  restructuring  process  to  occur. 
These  activities  — which  promoted  the 
conception  that  change  in  the  approach 
to  secondary  education  is  required  as  a 
result  of  changes  and  pressures  in  society 
— seemed  to  facilitate  the  readiness  of 
staff  to  reflect  on  their  work  as  teachers. 
Teachers  also  appreciated  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  involved  in  decision-mak- 
ing at  the  school  level. 

Two  teachers  were  selected  to  attend  a 
training  session  at  the  board  office  in 
order  to  become  familiar  with  a co-opera-  I 
tive  learning  exercise  that  had  been  , 
designed  to  act  as  a catalyst  for  staff  dis-  | 
cussion.  (The  selection  of  the  teachers  | 
was  based  upon  their  experience  of  co-  , 
operative  learning  in  the  classroom.)  In  | 
addition,  the  central  steering  committee 
supplied  for  every  teacher  in  the  school  a 
professional  reading  package  with  a focus 
on  program.  These  packages,  intended  as 
preparation  for  the  half-day  workshop  on 
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Never  Ihist 
a Change  Ageiil 

A Chronology  of  a Site-Based 
System-Guided  Change  Process 


j the  restructuring  process,  were  distributed 
^ by  the  department  heads.  Thus,  the 
1 department  heads  themselves  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  positions  could 
I change  or  disappear. 

Following  the  half-day  workshop  at 
' the  board,  staff  responses  to  two  ques- 
I tions,  “What  should  be  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  graduate  in  the  future?”  and 
; “What  should  be  the  role(s)  of  the  sec- 
I ondary  school  of  the  future?”  were  col- 
lated by  the  school  facilitators.  This 
feedback  was  discussed  by  staff  who 
then  looked  at  the  challenge  of  creating  a 
school-based  organizational  model.  Fol- 
lowing discussion,  school-based  teams  of 
volunteers  were  formed.  At  our  school, 
this  resulted  in  a mixed  group  of  experi- 
‘enced  teachers,  department  heads,  and 
the  two  school  facilitators.  As  principal, 
I joined  the  group  to  act  as  a resource 
and  share  perspectives. 

The  school  restructuring  team  collab- 
oratively  defined  both  its  role  and  the 
process  to  create  a new  school  model. 
This  process  allowed  department  heads 
to  review  current  job  descriptions  in  light 
of  future  demands  — in  essence  to 
demonstrate  the  worth  of  positions  of 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  restruc- 
tured school.  This  review,  at  times, 
became  very  emotional.  Further,  it  point- 
ed out  that  the  new  responsibilities  such 
as  integration  of  subject  areas  and  evalu- 
ation and  assessment  would  have  to  be 
addressed  through  a different  structure. 

Teachers  were  refreshed  by  the  real- 
jization  that  the  school’s  destiny  was  in 
jtheir  hands.  After  finally  realizing  that 
there  was  no  hidden  agenda  from  the 
[Board  or  the  Federation,  they  were  highly 
[motivated  to  participate.  The  school  team 
Iwas  also  very  conscious  of  keeping  the 
jentire  staff  informed  of  their  progress. 
[This  created  intense  and  sustained  com- 
[munication  which  brought  the  staff 
[together  in  a collegial  as  well  as  profes- 
sional sense.  It  helped  the  entire  staff 
realize  that  change  was  required  and  that 
schools  were  no  different  than  any  other 
business  or  industry.  Individual  creativity 
flourished.  The  culture  of  the  school 
phanged  as  a result  of  this  project.  Protec- 
tionism, in  a departmental  sense,  faded 
ind  a co-operative  spirit  surfaced. 

Everything  did  not  change  overnight 
but  a process  for  change  in  the  school 
tvas  established.  This  process  is  evolving 
and  will  be  transferable  to  any  issue.  Per- 
haps, this  is  the  most  valuable  result  of 
he  task,  as  change  is  inevitable. 


BRUCE  BRYDGES 


Research  and  Assessment  Program  Resource 
Teacher,  Northumberland-Clarington  Board  of 
Education 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  one  of  the 
major  challenges  facing  secondary 
schools,  and  in  fact  boards  of  educa- 
tion this  decade,  is  the  summons  to 
become  a “learning  organization.”  After 
all,  learning  is  why  educational  systems 
such  as  boards  of  education  and  schools 
exist.  However  if  the  recently  imple- 
mented change  to  heterogeneous  class 
mixing,  the  increased  demand  for  inte- 
grated curricula,  the  swing  to  more 
diversified  forms  of  assessment,  the 
implementation  of  broad-based  technolo- 
gy, and  the  embracing  of  the  outcomes 
approach  of  the  Common  Curriculum 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  our  tra- 
ditional organizational  structure  is  ill- 
defined  to  handle  these  changes  and  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  as  a system. 

In  response  to  the  rapid  onslaught  of 
such  significant  changes  as  those  listed 
above,  and  in  anticipation  of  constant 
and  continuing  change,  the  traditional 
secondary  school  organization,  predomi- 
nant since  1904  (i.e.,  subject-specific 
departments  with  subject  headships),  is 
being  questioned  about  its  capacity  to 
facilitate  change.  Our  experience  in 
Northumberland-Clarington  with  such 
recent  structural  change  implementation 
as  the  destreaming  of  Grade  9 classes  has 
been  consistent  with  current  research  on 
the  traditional  school’s  organizational 
ability  to  facilitate  change.  Most  often  it 
resists  change  and  when  it  does  adapt,  it 
does  so  with  great  difficulty. 

While  the  Ministry  mandate  to 
destream  and  decredit  Grade  9 subjects 
created  pressure  to  move  on  this  matter, 
research  in  Northumberland-Clarington 
revealed  that  the  thing  which  teachers 


agree  on  most  was  that  they  were  being 
expected  to  implement  changes  in  their 
practice  at  a “fast  and  furious  pace.”  The 
traditional  way  of  organizing  schools  in 
subject  departments  was  not  helping 
them  with  these  changes.  A “letter  of 
agreement”  between  the  Board  and  our 
local  OSSTF  affiliate  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  collective  agreement 
regarding  sections  and  credits  associated 
with  allocations  to  department  heads; 
moreover,  it  promised  to  review  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  to  address  this 
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structural  dynamic  by  exploring  alterna- 
tives. Most  problematic  was  the  “balka- 
nized”  organization  of  subject-specific 
departments  so  ingrained  in  the  culture 
of  secondary  schools.  Destreaming  was 
just  one  of  the  new  educational  changes 
presenting  ongoing  difficulties  for  those 
who  were  trying  to  “fif  ’ it  into  the  exist- 
ing school  organizational  structure. 

A joint  OSSTF/Board  Committee  had 
been  considering  for  some  time  how  to 
address  this  dilemma.  While  various 
boards  of  education  in  Ontario  were  con- 
sidering restructuring  their  secondary 
schools  organizational  models,  including 
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the  positions  of  responsibility,  this  was 
being  done  most  often  for  cost-cutting 
reasons.  For  instance,  one  board  had  arbi- 
trarily announced  that  come  September 
1995,  no  high  school  could  have  more 
than  eight  positions  of  responsibility.  This 
represented  a significant  reduction  for 
some  schools  with  17  or  18  subject  head- 
ships. Each  school  was  allowed  to  “fight 
it  out”  as  to  who  would  be  kept  and  who 
would  remain.  Another  board  was  dead- 
locked in  fierce  negotiations  with  OSSTF 
regarding  the  down-sizing  of  the  number 
of  headships  in  each  of  their  secondary 
schools.  No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  was 
making  a site-based,  system-guided 
approach.  No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  had 
approached  the  question  of  school  organi- 
zation from  a program  and  curriculum 
standpoint  as  opposed  to  a cost-saving 
perspective.  What  follows  is  a chronology 
of  site-based/system-guided  events  under- 
taken by  ten  secondary  schools  in  the 
Northumberland-Clarington  Board  begin- 
ning in  December  1993  through  to  Spring 
of  1995  and  the  posting  of  38  new  Posi- 
tions of  Responsibility,  none  of  which  are 
subject  specific  and  all  of  which  represent 
a more  flexible  order  for  school  organiza- 
tion in  the  quest  to  facilitate  educational 
change. 

Awareness 

The  C-BAM  organization  has  been 
telling  us  for  years  that  in  order  for  sig- 
nificant change  to  be  undertaken,  people 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
change.  (This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  awareness  that  change  is  about  to 
happen  to  them!)  To  facilitate  awareness 
of  the  need  for  change,  the  joint  commit- 
tee chose  an  exercise  to  be  conducted  at 
each  site  addressing  three  basic  ques- 
tions. These  were: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
graduate  of  the  future? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  the  secondary 
school  of  the  future? 

3.  What  structural/organizational  changes 
must  be  made  within  secondary 
schools  in  order  to  achieve  the  out- 
comes (i.e.,  characteristics  of  future 
graduates  and  roles  of  future  secondary 
schools)  listed  in  questions  1 and  2? 

The  answers  to  questions  1 and  2 seemed 
to  conform  to  those  skills  listed  in  the 
Employability  Skills  Profile  disseminated 


by  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  in 
April  1992.  Comments  were  coded, 
quantified,  and  reported  back  to  each 
site.  The  diagram  (Figure  1)  displays  the 
importance  which  teachers  in  the  Board 
placed  on  each  of  the  graduate  character- 
istics. Each  school  received  their  own 
results  from  this  exercise  and  used  the 
charts  as  a reference  point  to  refer  to 
while  they  developed  their  own  models 
and  worked  on  how  each  component  of 
these  models  would  facilitate  the  gradu- 
ate outcomes.  This  proved  significant  in 
maintaining  the  program-driven  nature 
of  the  project. 

Figure  1 Northumberland-Clarington 
Graduate  Characteristics 
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Structural/organizational  changes  sug- 
gested by  teachers  during  this  formative 
awareness  exercise  ranged  from  the  stan- 
dard “if  it’s  not  broken  don’t  fix  it” 
through  to  some  very  dynamic  sugges- 
tions including  the  concept  of  “Virtual 
Headships”  (these  would  exist  only  to 
lead  certain  projects  within  the  organiza- 
tion and  when  completed,  would  termi- 
nate). Some  of  the  School  Planning 
Committees  returned  to  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  more  dynamic  models  when 
they  began  to  consider  positions  of 
responsibility  for  implementation  in 
September  1995. 

The  Tools 

The  joint  Board/OSSTF  steering  commit- 
tee discovered  early  in  this  process  that 


the  School  Planning  Committees,  whose 
task  it  was  to  generate  new  positions  of 
responsibility  for  their  schools,  needed  | 
assistance  with  skills  in  site-based  deci-  j 
sion-making  and  facilitation.  Consensus  j 
building,  conflict  management,  data  col-  ' 
lection  and  analysis,  and  needs  assess- 
ment were  among  the  tools  needed  to  - 
prepare  the  school  site  for  change.  Basic 
resources  and  in-servicing  were  provided  ! 
jointly  by  the  Board  and  the  local  OSSTF  | 
to  address  the  need  for  teacher  and  team  j 
skill  development  in  these  areas.  | 

Some  fundamental  guidelines  were  , 
made  at  the  outset  by  the  Joint  Steering  , 
Committee  to  assist  the  process.  They 
were:  j 

• Facilitators  would  be  selected  and 
school  teams  formed  to  develop  and 
implement  organizational  changes 
using  a site-based  planning  model. 

• Continuation  with  the  status  quo  - 
model  was  not  acceptable. 

• All  changes  were  to  be  educational  ! 
program  driven  (i.e.,  graduate  out- 
comes) as  opposed  to  cost-cutting 
driven.  Therefore,  while  no  new 
money  was  available  for  this  initia- 
tive, neither  would  any  of  the  money 
or  time  available  currently  for  depart- 
ment heads  be  reduced. 

• As  much  as  possible,  models  would 
be  based  on  the  expressed  needs  relat- 
ed to  the  individual  cultures  of  each 
of  the  sites.  (This  necessitated  devel- 
oping a culture  of  inquiry  and  data 
gathering  at  each  school  site.) 

• Each  site  would  have  one  year  to 
develop  the  model  which  it  would 
implement  in  September  1995.  In  the 
spirit  of  continuous  school  improve- 
ment, these  formative  models  would 
be  seen  as  a first  step  in  restructuring 
the  way  secondary  schools  organize  | 
themselves  to  deal  with  change  facili- 
tation. 

• Each  site  would  have  input  into  the 
criteria  by  which  the  models  would  be 
assessed.  Assessment  of  the  models 
would  be  conducted  by  teams  from 
the  other  sites.  Each  school  would 
have  to  conduct  a self-assessment  as  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  at  each  site 
must  agree  with  the  model  proposed. 

The  two  most  commonly  asked  questions 
during  the  first  months  of  this  initiative 
were  “Why  are  we  doing  this?”  and 
“What  is  the  real  agenda?”  The  Steering 
Committee  recognized  that  such  distrust 
of  the  Board/OSSTE’s  motives  for 
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embarking  on  this  collaborative  endeav- 
our would  only  hinder  creative  problem- 
solving and  the  development  of 
innovative  models. 

To  help  address  this  directly,  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  organized  a day  in  June 
1994  for  all  of  the  school-site  planning 
teams  to  come  together  and  participate. 
An  extensive  pre-workshop  reading  pack- 
age was  supplied  including  a number  of 
articles  on  changing  school  organization, 
Susan  Stephenson’s  book  School-Based 
Planning:  Talking  and  Growing  Together, 
along  with  excerpts  from  Michael  Fullan’s 
Change  Forces  and  Andy  Hargreaves’s 
Changing  Teachers,  Changing  Times. 

A seminar  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Lynne  Hannay  of  the  OISE  Midwestern 
Field  Centre  in  Kitchener,  who  has  con- 
ducted much  of  the  seminal  research  on 
the  state  of  subject-specific  department 
heads  in  Ontario  (1994)  and  their  ability 
to  lead  change.  In  brief.  Dr.  Hannay’ s 
research  has  discovered  that  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  subject-specific  headships 
has  largely  been  managerial  and  domi- 
nated by  such  tasks  as  information  shar- 
ing, budgets,  and  housekeeping  items 
such  as  ordering  textbooks,  and  so  on. 
She  also  discovered  that  subject  heads 
have  only  a rudimentary  concept  of  how 
to  facilitate  change  and  have  no  imple- 
mentation plans  for  dealing  with  changes 
in  new  Ministry  documents. 

In  an  attempt  to  model  authentic 
assessment,  an  exemplary  or  anchor 


She  discovered  that 
subject  heads  have  only 
a rudimentary  concept 
of  how  to  facilitate 
change  and  have  no 
implementation  plans  for 
dealing  with  changes  in 
new  Ministry  documents. 


model  was  presented  by  Barry  Findlay, 
Principal  of  the  Iroquois  Ridge  Sec- 
ondary School  in  the  Halton  Board.  In 
September  1994,  the  Halton  Board 
opened  a new  school  with  a leadership 
team  of  eight  and  no  subject-specific 
department  heads.  The  Iroquois  Ridge 
model  was  specifically  designed  to 


respond  to  community  needs  and  the 
rapid  pace  of  educational  change  and 
was  assessed  by  all  of  the  Northumber- 
land-Clarington  planning  team  partici- 
pants using  a rubric  developed  from 
criteria  presented  by  the  Iroquois  Ridge 
leadership  team.  The  data  gathered  from 
this  exercise  were  analysed  and  shared 
with  all  those  participating. 

The  Criteria  for  Assessment 

During  the  summer  of  1994,  teams  met  to 
decide  on  the  outcomes  they  hoped  to 
achieve  through  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a new  organizational 
model  in  their  school.  They  also  selected 
the  criteria  by  which  they  would  like  to 
have  their  model  assessed.  In  September, 
these  were  consolidated  into  a rubric  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  1)  Program  and 
practices:  Is  the  model  program  driven? 
2)  Policy  and  procedures:  Does  the  model 
facilitate  the  development  of  policy  and 
implementation  of  procedures?  3)  Inter- 
disciplinary programs:  Are  the  needs  and 
coordination  of  special  education,  guid- 
ance, co-operative  education,  and  alterna- 
tive education  addressed  by  the  model?  4) 
Flexibility:  Does  the  model  demonstrate  a 
flexibility  which  will  adapt  to  changes  in 
the  future?  5)  Community  relations:  Does 
the  model  interface  with  the  community 
served  by  the  school?  6)  Staffing  and  staff 
development:  Does  the  model  address 
recruitment  for  positions  of  responsibility 
and  in-servicing  needs?  7)  Integrated 
studies:  Does  the  model  encourage  the 
integration  of  subject  disciplines?  8) 
Transition  Years:  Does  the  model  address 
the  unique  culture  of  the  Transition  Years 
initiative?  9)  School  organization  and 
accountability:  Does  the  model  include  a 
school  organizational  structure  that  is 
accountable  for  the  concerns  addressed 
by  the  new  positions?  10)  Overall  impres- 
sion: Does  the  model  give  the  overall 
impression  of  being  reasonable  and  man- 
ageable? 

In  October  1994,  each  of  the  school 
models  was  presented  by  the  teams  and 
assessed  by  peers  using  the  criteria 
above.  The  data  collected  were  collated 
and  fed  back  to  each  of  the  school  teams 
in  order  for  them  to  identify  areas  of 
strength  and  to  address  areas  of  weakness 
in  preparation  for  presentation  back  to 
their  own  teaching  faculties.  The  findings 
from  each  of  the  feedback  presentations 
revealed  that  ten  very  different  models  of 
school  organization  were  evolving. 


The  Models 

At  least  three  of  the  schools  appeared  to 
be  “stuck.”  Reasons  for  this  “stuckness” 
ranged  from  “lack  of  administrative  sup- 
port” to  “unavailability  of  resources  for 
restructuring”  along  with  an  attitude  of 
“this  too  shall  pass.”  A number  of  sites 
placed  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  creat- 
ing a “pool”  of  time  and  money  to  be 
used  to  support  innovative  projects  within 
the  existing  organizational  model.  This 
approach  allowed  those  schools  to  leave 
the  incumbent  headships  in  place,  while 
reducing  their  time  and  money  allocation. 
The  direction  of  some  planning  commit- 
tees was  that  should  these  “projects” 
prove  successful,  they  could  become  the 
future  positions  of  responsibility  within  a 
new  organizational  structure. 


Reasons  for  this 
“stuckness”  ranged  from 
“lack  of  administrative 
support”  to  “unavailability 
of  resources  for 
restructuring”  along 
with  an  attitude  of  “this 
too  shall  pass.” 


One  site  eliminated  all  assistant  head- 
ships and  created  seven  new  leadership 
positions  with  responsibility  for  “student 
assessment,”  “staff  development,”  and 
four  integrated  curriculum  facilitators 
assigned  to  the  Transition  Years.  This 
school  also  created  a position  entitled 
“community  liaison.” 

All  of  the  new  models  addressed  orga- 
nizational needs  around  the  Transition 
Years  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
bridging  the  gap  which  exists  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  building  curriculum  continu- 
ums across  Grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

Implementation 

Revised  models  were  reviewed  at  a 
December  meeting  of  the  teams  along 
with  some  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  job  descriptions  for  each  of  the 
new  positions  of  responsibility  to  be 
advertised  in  February  1995.  Interview- 
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ing  and  hiring  for  the  38  new  positions 
took  place  in  March  1995  with  two  days 
of  in-servicing  for  the  successful  candi- 
dates in  the  Spring  of  1995.  Once  again, 
the  needs  for  in-servicing  and  resources 
which  were  being  addressed  during  these 
days  had  been  generated  by  the  teachers 
hired  in  the  new  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  Heroes 

The  re-culturalization  and  re-structuring 
so  clinically  described  above  have  not 
been  without  problems  and  casualties, 
and  certainly  have  not  been  without 
heroes.  As  Michael  Fullan  so  subtly  puts 
it,  “Change  is  interactive,  simultaneous, 
and  messy!”  It  has  also  been  painful. 
Subject  departments  have  defined  the 
moral  imperatives  for  teachers  for  almost 
90  years  in  Ontario.  It  has  been  an  orga- 
nizational structure  which  has  served 
modernistic  education  in  Ontario  well 
over  the  years  ...  given  the  kind  of  man- 
dates expected  of  education  in  a mod- 
ernistic era.  However  as  society  changes 
rapidly  into  what  has  been  termed  the 
“post-modernistic”  era,  the  traditional 
roles  within,  and  functions  of,  secondary 
schools  are  being  challenged  both  from 
the  educational  community  and  from 
society  at  large  (Hargreaves,  1994). 

Avoiding  the  traditional  over-control 
of  top-down  change,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  cognizant  of  tbe  problems  of 
chaos  and  drift  inherent  in  solely  site- 
based  strategies,  has  presented  a major 
challenge  for  OSSTF  representatives. 
Board,  and  school  administrators.  Both 
they  and  the  site-based  teams  have  had  to 
develop  mutual  trust  in  the  collaborative 
approach.  While  there  has  been  no  hid- 
den agenda,  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  probably 
as  many  agendas  as  there  are  administra- 
tors and  teachers  involved.  As  the  model 
has  emerged  into  a “moving  mosaic” 
(Hargreaves,  1994),  its  multidimensional 
nature  has  dictated  the  need  for  new  and 
more  effective  methods  of  communicat- 
ing. This  accountability  loop  has  become 
paramount  in  the  maintenance  of  the  bal- 
ance between  site  and  system.  Gareth 
Morgan’s  metaphor  for  this  is  “the 
umbilical  cord  which  ties  site-based 
decisions  to  the  system  vision  and  per- 
spective.” A fragility  has  existed  over  the 
past  year,  occasionally  threatened  by 
individuals  or  groups  who  have  reverted 
to  old-style  management  techniques 


when  faced  with  crisis  and/or  decisions. 
For  those  caught  up  in  this  process,  the 
systemic  nature  of  change  has  never 
been  so  fully  appreciated  as  it  is  now. 

The  real  heroes  in  the  Northumber- 
land-Clarington  Board  of  Education  over 
the  past  year  and  a half  have  been  the 
teams  of  teachers  and  administrators  who 
have  accepted  the  paradoxical  challenge 
of  becoming  a learning  organization  and 
a community  of  inquiry  and  response. 
These  teachers  have  chosen  to  try  to 
understand  the  complexities  of  change; 
have  struggled  with  the  dynamics  of  site- 
based  decision  making  (just  try  getting  a 
consensus  among  teachers  on  such  a 
contentious  issue);  have  learned  how  to 
conduct  authentic,  criteria-based  assess- 
ment both  on  the  work  of  their  peers  and 
on  their  own;  and  have  become 
researchers,  facilitators,  and  negotiators. 
As  Machiavelli  has  put  it  so  well,  “There 
is  nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand; 
more  perilous  to  conduct;  or  more  uncer- 
tain in  its  success;  than  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  introduction  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  Because  the  innovator  has  for 
enemies,  all  those  who  have  done  well 
under  the  old  conditions.”  The  real 
heroes  in  the  system  are  those  incumbent 
subject-specific  department  heads  who 
have  willingly  given  up  their  contractual 
time  and  salary  to  contribute  to  pools  of 
time  and  resources  for  the  new  models. 
These  incumbent  heads  have  recognized 
that  they  are  not  their  positions  of 
responsibility  (see  Senge’s  “Organiza- 
tion’s Learning  Disabilities”  in  The  Fifth 
Discipline)  and  that  there  may  be  other 
quality  ways  of  organizing  a school  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  change  in 
the  future.  The  real  heroes  are  the  teach- 
ers who  have  stepped  outside  of  the  sub- 
ject-department organizational  structure 
and  embraced  new  positions  with  such 
titles  as  “Assessment  and  Evaluation 
Eacilitator,”  “Business/Industry  Liai- 
son,” “Transition  Years’  Integration 
Eacilitator,”  “Community  Liaison  Eacili- 
tator,” “Student  Well-Being”  and  “Staff 
Development  Eacilitator”;  who  will 
struggle  through  the  inevitable  imple- 
mentation dip  associated  with  every 
meaningful  change,  and  who  will  find 
the  resources  and  support  necessary  to 
address  the  program  needs  of  their 
school.  The  real  heroes  in  the  system 
have  been  those  who  have  spent  seem- 
ingly endless  hours  in  committee  and 
who  have  worked  tirelessly  to  steer  a 
process  of  change  recognizing  that 


change  itself,  being  so  unpredictable, 
refuses  to  be  steered. 

Summary 

Michael  Eullan  commences  his  book 
Change  Forces  with  the  truism  “Never  j 
trust  a change  agent!”  He  goes  on  to 
express  that  one  does  not  necessarily 
mistrust  change  agents  because  they  are 
duplicitous  or  incompetent.  Rather  one 
does  not  trust  a change  agent  because 
change  is  so  complex  and  so  fraught  with 
unknowns  that  there  is  no  simple  solu- 
tion except  that  all  stakeholders  become 
change  agents,  a community  of  learners 
who  apply  themselves  to  becoming 
investigators  and  solvers  of  problems. 
Ted  Sizer  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Things 
remain  the  same  because  it  is  impossible  S 
to  change  very  much  without  changing  \ 
everything!”  Second-order  changes  are  1 
already  becoming  evident  and  are  being  i 
addressed.  Among  these,  such  Board- 
wide organizational  structures  as  the  tra-  | 
ditional  “Subject  Councils”  will  need  to  ! 
be  reassessed  for  their  ability  to  support  j 
the  new  order.  New  methods  of  utilizing  ! 
technology  for  management  responsibili-  j 
ties  traditionally  handled  by  subject  I 
heads  will  need  to  be  addressed.  Staff 
development  and  evaluation  needs  will 
abound.  As  one  of  the  school  facilitators 
commented:  “I  never  imagined  that  when  i 
I signed  on  to  facilitate  this  change,  it  j 
would  be  a never-ending  task!”  I believe  | 
that  this  teacher  has  discovered  that  you  | 
never  trust  a change  agent.  Rather,  you  j 
become  one.  We  are  currently  in  an  edu-  j 
cational  era  when  our  relevancy  will  j 
depend  upon  it.  j 
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Ironically  the  introduction  of  business  talk  — parents  are 
customers;  students,  clients;  and  teachers,  front-line  ser- 
vice providers  — on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training  comes  at  a time  when  the  most 
exciting  developments  in  education  theory  and  practice 
lead  us  to  see  education  not  as  knowledge  transfer,  but 
as  knowledge  construction  and  transformation.  In  every 
area  of  curriculum  development  and  pedagogy,  in  school 
and  non-school  settings,  our  understanding  of  learning  is 
moving  us  away  from  the  picture  of  teachers  pouring 
knowledge  into  students’  minds. 

The  key  feature  of  these  new  developments  in  edu- 
cation is  that  the  learner  is  given  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  to  solve  problems  and  achieve 
goals.  The  learner  is  understood  as  an 
active  constructor  of  her  or  his  world. 

The  active  learner,  the  citizen  need- 
ed in  the  new  learning  society,  is  not  a 
“client.”  Clients  are  recipients.  Things  are 
done  for  them  or  to  them.  Learners  learn 
to  take  responsibility  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  share  responsibility.  Those  who 
share  responsibility  for  knowledge  con- 
struction, who  teach  in  our  learning  soci- 
ety, are  not  “service  providers.”  (Or  if  they 
are,  then  they  need  to  do  some  learning 
themselves,  and  change  their  ways.) 

Those  who  raise  and  take  care  of  learn- 
ers are  not  isolated  individuals  having  rights  but  not 
responsibilities:  they  are  not  “customers.”  They,  along  with 
all  of  us  who  support  education,  have  responsibility  for  the 
knowledge  that  is  constructed  and  how  it  is  constructed. 

Some  of  us  have  criticized  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Training  for  using  corporate  language  to  discuss 
schools  and  education,  preferring  instead  to  stick  with  the 
good  old  terms:  students,  teachers,  parents.  In  some 
ways,  that  is  as  short  sighted  as  calling  students  “clients” 
while  trying  to  position  Ontario  for  global  competitiveness 
in  the  age  of  information.  It  is  short  sighted,  not  about  the 
future,  but  about  the  past. 

Business  and  education  are  both  children  of  the 
Enlightenment.  Drawing  from  the  intellectual  watershed  of 
the  17th  century,  the  Enlightenment  and  its  thinkers  cele- 
brated Reason.  The  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  the  Age 
of  Reason  in  Western  history.  The  Age  of  Reason  provid- 
ed both  business  and  education  with  rational  ways  to 
think  about  the  organization  of  human  behavior  and  how  it 
could  be  affected.  From  this  period,  we  developed  ideas 
about  the  efficacy  of  means  to  achieve  specified  ends;  the 
importance  of  empirical  measures;  the  calculation  of  effi- 
ciency, constraints,  and  opportunities;  the  centrality  of  val- 
ues and  goals;  the  conditions  of  successful  action;  the 
importance  of  planning;  the  precision  of  language;  notions 
of  personal  responsibility;  and  so  on. 

Given  the  shared  roots  of  business  and  education,  the 


choice  is  not  between  business  talk  and  education  talk,  for 
they  both  reverberate  with  reason.  The  task  is  to  find  those 
terms,  concepts,  and  frameworks  which  empower  us  to 
understand  and  define  what  we  are  doing  so  as  to  achieve 
our  goals  and  satisfy  our  values.  The  terms  “client,”  “cus- 
tomer,” and  “service-provider”  do  not  work. 

In  arguing  against  this  form  of  business  talk,  I like  the 
term  “the  learning  society.”  The  learning  society  is  “the 
learning  organization”  of  corporate  circles  extended  to 
society  as  a whole.  This  is  “business  talk.”  It  is  talk  which 
gives  us  a framework  from  which  to  assert  values,  direct 
efforts,  and  evaluate  outcomes. 

In  schools  and  universities,  a set  of  terms  central  to  the 
idea  of  the  learning  organization  has  become  current:  mis- 
sion and  vision.  These,  too,  are  business 
terms,  but  they  have  a comfortable,  func- 
tional place  in  education.  They  express 
our  legacy  from  the  Age  of  Reason,  in  our 
concern  with  education,  we  need  worth- 
while goals  and  a notion  of  what  we  want 
to  become,  if  we  are  to  act  rationally.  Artic- 
ulating a mission  and  a vision  is  a step 
towards  taking  responsibility  for  our 
actions  individually  and  collectively. 

Through  exploring  the  shared  roots  of 
business  and  education,  while  paying 
close  attention  to  the  different  goals  and 
values  of  each,  we  can  begin  to  select 
and  develop  terms  which  further  our  efforts  to  act  rationally, 
in  education  and  in  business.  The  terms  are  already  there. 
Reflecting  on  new  directions  in  education,  it  is  clear  that 
students  should  be  thought  of  as  partners,  if  only  appren- 
tice partners,  in  the  construction  of  knowledge.  Teachers, 
in  nurturing  and  facilitating  knowledge  construction,  are 
necessarily  partners.  If  it  is  useful  to  think  of  them  as  work- 
ers, they  are  surely  knowledge  workers.  What  of  parents? 
And  taxpayers?  Minimally,  they  are  stakeholders. 

In  reflecting  on  how  we  talk,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  — students,  teachers,  parents,  and  taxpayers  — 
have  both  rights  and  responsibilities  when  it  comes  to 
education.  We  cannot  understand  and  judge  our  actions 
appropriately  if  we  blindly  import  the  terms  of  business: 
client,  service-provider,  customer,  and  so  on.  It  is  fair  and 
appropriate,  though,  to  discuss,  clarify,  and  act  in  ways 
consistent  with  our  mission  and  vision  for  education.  In 
the  end,  these  are  not  business  terms.  They  are  terms  of 
Reason  in  the  Age  of  Accountability. 

Editor’s  Note:  Orbit  is  introducing  this  column 
on  a trial  basis  as  a way  to  foster  discussion 
on  Ontario  education. 
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